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Housing Troubles 


and the Way Out 


By Clara Savage Littledale 


bring suffering on any one class alone, but affects 
the mass of people, those who are very poor and 
those of moderate means alike. 

What is going to be done about it? Is there any way 
out? Can the condition be remedied in the immediate 
future? Will the Lockwood Committee’s recommended 
legislation for tax exemption on new construction really 
bring speedy relief? What may the woman home-hunter 
hope for and expect? ' 

These were some of the questions I asked today of a 
man who for more than twenty-five years has been inti- 
mately concerned with this whole question of housing in 
New York City. There are few persons more familiar with 
housing conditions, and the serious consequences of the 
present overcrowding and shortage in homes, than is R. 
Fulton Cutting, for twenty-five years chairman of the City 
and Suburban Homes Company, and, for more years than 
that, a close student of housing and living conditions. 


TY present housing shortage in New York does not 


Tax-Exemption Essential 

When asked to comment on the recent report and find- 
ings of the Lockwood Committee, Mr. Cutting declared 
himself in sympathy with their tax-exemption law affect- 
ing new building. 

“Such a measure is absolutely essential to encourage 
building,” said Mr. Cutting. “The demand for homes is 
apparent, but builders cannot afford to build under present 
conditions. If they do build, rents are bound to be exorbi- 
tant in order to offset the high cost of building.” P 

Asked whether he favored the proposed State or muni- 
cipal aid to encourage building, Mr. Cutting declared him- 
self skeptical. 

“I do not believe,” he said, “that that is the way to 
tackle this house-shortage situation. Such legislation as 
has been proposed would require a Constitutional amend- 
ment and it would take two or more years to enact such 
an amendment. But the present house shortage is acute. 
We cannot wait two years or more before beginning to 
alleviate it. 

“Personally, I do not believe that the solution of the 
housing deadlock lies in State or municipal aid. I believe 
that this is a problem which\can best be handled by busi- 
ness companies composed of individuals who have the public 
00d sufficiently at heart to be willing to accept a reasonable 
return on capital invested in building. I believe that such 


companies, aided, it is true, by tax-exemption legislation, 
can achieve a speedy and businesslike relief of this house 
shortage.” 


City and Suburban Homes Company 
Such an organization, Mr. Cutting pointed out, is the 

City and Suburban Homes Company, with which are con- 

nected the names of such men and women as Mrs. Willard 

Straight, Ogden Mills, Sam Lewisohn, Bishop and Mrs. 

Henry C. Potter, J. P. Morgan, Frederic B. Pratt, Isaac 

Seligman, Adrian Iselin, Alfred T. White, and others. 

“The current opinion that this company is a philanthropic 
institution is entirely erroneous,” explained Mr. Cutting. “It 
was organized twenty-five years ago on a purely business 
basis by practical men who, after thorough investigation, 
fully believed that proper housing facilities could be pro- 
vided for the public and a reasonable return paid to capital. 
At the time of its organization, when the return was lim- 
ited to 5 per cent., this amount was equal to the return on 
the assets of the trust companies of the State of New York. 

“It is true that at the present moment its building opera- 
tions have been suspended because of labor conditions and 
prices of material, but there is no doubt that a return to 
normal conditions will enable capital once more to enter this 
field assured of a reasonable return on the money invested. 
I'am fully convinced that it is possible today to earn a 
return on capital involved in building that will encourage 
increased development and appeal to the investor, but not 
to the profiteer.” 

Faced with figures and statistics on the housing situation 
of today in Greater New York, Mr. Cutting, while recog- 
nizing the seriousness of the situation, struck an optimistic 
note. He pointed out that in the years of his experience 
he has seen the passing of the old-time “front-and-back 
apartment” with its unspeakable sanitary arrangements, 
its lack of air, its overcrowding. Next came the so-called 
“dumb-bell apartments” which were still far from fulfill- 
ing modern ideas of proper living conditions. 


Wretched Conditions Fifty Years Ago 
“According to Valentine’s Manual,” Mr. Cutting pointed 
out, “as late as 1866 there were more than 3,800 unsewered 
dwellings in New York City, and many thousands of people 
were living in cellars. The inner rooms of the tenements 
were wholly without ventilation and lighted only by dim 
rays that struggled in through the outer rooms. There was 
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no prohibition of overcrowding, and many families were 


living in one or two rooms. In other words, the housing - 


situation, which is now bad, used to be worse. We are 
undoubtedly making strides forward, and I believe that 
private capital, rightly invested, can save the present sit- 
uation and provide better homes for the masses of the 
people.” 

A few days later, I went house-hunting for a friend who 
is moving to New York. I decided to visit the apirtment 
houses which Mr. Cutting had listed as living up to the 
requirements of “improved, wholesome homes at reason- 
able rentals.” Turning east I went first to an immense 
apartment house overlooking the East River. Walking 
into the office, I asked for the superintendent and was 
surprised to be introduced to a woman. 

“Are you in charge of this entire building?” I asked her. 
(There are really two buildings, connected by a court and 
housing 1,051 families, or about 4,500 to 5,000 persons.) 

“Yes,” said Miss Effie Love. “I have been for several 
years.” 

A Woman Manager 

You wouldn’t suspect her of it. Miss Love is small, 
quiet, with none of the nervous, hard-faced efficiency which 
sometimes marks the woman holding a big job. And yet 
Miss Effie Love’s position is really that of mayor of a 
small town, and she is apparently the whole police depart- 
ment and Judge of the Court of Domestic Relations rolled 
into one. Besides this, she knows every child in the two 
buildings by his first name and has the unqualified devotion 
and admiration of the women who work under her direc- 
tion in the office of the building. A most remarkable per- 
son is Miss Effie Love! 

She showed me about the two great buildings—through 
an immaculate cellar, past the great incinerators where all 
refuse is disposed of, into the room where is the laundry 
equipment consisting of set-tubs and clothes-driers; out 
into the court where the fire-escapes rose clean and un- 
clogged; up spotless stairs; along as spotless halls. 

“How do you do it?” I asked. 

“Everyone knows that in order to stay here they must 
obey our laws of sanitation,” explained Miss Love. “If a 
family offends, keeps the house dirty, insists on hanging 
the babies’ clothes on the fire-escape and putting tin cans 
and milk bottles out there, they are warned. If they offend 
again, they are warned once more. The third time—out 
they go. But not many go. We have foreign families 
who have come from the poorest surroundings, but they 
value what is offered them here and learn from the example 
of neighbors, with the result that their standard of living 
takes an abrupt rise.” 

I was shown into various apartments. There were those 
of three rooms and those of four. They were all light, 
airy, convenient. Many of them had an enviable view of 
the river. I glanced over a list of tenants and found they 
represented almost every nationality and were from varied 
walks of life. Here was a public school teacher living next 
a plumber; here was a bank clerk living beside a barber; 
here was an unskilled laborer across the hall from an 
architect. 

I also visited the Junior League Hotel with its accommo- 
dation for 388 women. Here a girl can live for an average 
of less than $8.50 a week. This rate includes two meals 
on week-days and three on Sundays and holidays. . 

A visit to other apartment houses under the direction of 
this company proved worth while. There were some of 
the older type of apartment houses—cold water apartments 
where tenants supplied the heat. These were appreciably 
low in rent. There were two apartment houses for negroes, 
standing, conspicuously respectable, among the lamentable 
surroundings of the “San Juan” district. Everywhere, in 
all the apartments, were cleanliness, comfort, good air, 
light, minimum waste of space, and reasonable rentals. 
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Small wonder that the waiting-list of those who want to 
move in numbers up into the hundreds. 

Now, in facts and figures and in results shown, how do 
these apartments and this experiment in “model housing” 
measure up? Does it point the way toward better homes 
at better prices in New York City? This company has 
been in existence twenty-five years. It now manages 2,948 
apartments in Manhattan as well as the Junior League 
Hotel for Women, extensive property—chiefly small houses 
and a few apartments—in Brooklyn, and some property in 
Long Island. What conclusions can be drawn from these 
data? 

Health and Self-Respect 

“Our first principle in building,” says Mr. Cutting, “is that 
the dwelling must be healthful. Do we stand this test? 
The Board of Health figures for 1921 show that the death 
rate in Manhattan was 12.94 per 1,000 inhabitants; in our 
Manhattan apartments the death rate was only 20 per 
1,000 families. After making allowance for any possible 
peculiarity in the matter of size of families and of age 
distribution, this is a most remarkable showing.” 

Other requirements which this company declares govern 
the construction of their buildings are: cheerfulness, clean- 
liness, comfort, “living conditions conducive to self-respect,” 
and reasonable rents. 

The fact that every window in the apartments opens on 
the street or a spacious courtyard, and that the force of 


plumbers, painters, and carpenters on the premises keep’ 


the apartments in constant repair and painted in light oil 
paints makes the fulfillment of the first three requirements 
possible. Except in the oldest buildings, heat is supplied 
to the living rooms from 6 a. m. to 10 p. m. and there is 
constant hot water for kitchens and baths. Tenants who 
do not have private bathrooms have the use of tubs and 
showers in the basement. There is also storage room for 
each family in the basement. 

How can it be proved that these dwellings are “conducive 
to self-respect”? Mr. Cutting believes that there is a very 
practical test to be applied here. He says: 

“One of the best proofs of any man’s self-respect is the 
way in which he meets his financial obligations.” He pro- 
duced the following figures regarding the payment of rent 
by the tenants of these model dwellings: 

For the year ending April 30, 1921, the uncollectible 
arrearage amounted to $18 out of a total rent of $826,483. 
For the past five years the loss from unpaid rents has 
averaged almost exactly $30 per annum. 

As to “reasonable rentals”? In the latest building every 
apartment has a bath and electric lights and rents average 
$2.53 per room per week; in the other apartment houses 
the average is $1.99. Thus this company, which is organized 
primarily for service, points the way to great help in the 
housing problem. 


Renunciation 


Since I renounced the rose, 
And found the poppy best, 
Now I would rest. 


ft 


Because I wept, as those 
Who have no hope do weep, 
Now I would sleep. 


Since deep within a grave 
I laid my treasures by, 
Now I would die. 


And yet—because I gave 
These things I had to give— 
Now I can live! 
Mary BRENT WHITESIDE. 
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“Broken Pledges” in the Coal Conflict 


Pertinent Facts Surrounding the Failure of a Wage Conference 
By Benjamin Baker 


Field have incurred condemnation by their refusal 
to meet the miners in an interstate conference on 
a new wage scale. The miners, and other hostile critics 
of the operators, point to the concluding paragraph of the 
agreement of March, 1920, in which the miners and the 
operators embodied the awards of President Wilson’s Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission. That paragraph reads: 
Resolved, That an interstate joint conference be held prior 
to Aprii 1, 1922; the time and place for holding such meet- 
ing is referred to a committee of two operators and two 
members from each State herein represented, together with 
the international officers of the United Mine Workers of 

America. 

Is this a solemn and inescapable obligation upon the 
operators? Or does the status of it before the strike, as 
the operators now argue in substance, merely illustrate the 
saying that “circumstances alter cases”? 

The first pertinent circumstance is the violation of the 
Commission’s award by the miners in July, 1920, some 
three months after the award was signed. The Commis- 
sion had increased the rates of “miners” (the men who 
actually dig coal from the vein) by 27 per cent., and the 
wages of other workers in the mines—common labor—by 
20 per cent., bringing the day’s wage of the latter to $6. In 
July many of the day men, particularly in Illinois, struck 
for a higher wage rate. 

President Wilson, whom the miners had asked to call a 
conference of operators to adjust the dispute, said in a 
letter to President Lewis of the miners (July 30, 1920): 

It is with a feeling of profound regret and sorrow that I 
have learned that many members of your organization 

have engaged in a strike in violation of the terms of the 

Bituminous Coal Commission and of your agreement with 

the Government that the findings of the commission would 

be accepted by you as final and binding. 
Mr. Wilson refused to call the operators into conference 
unless the strikers first returned to work. 

Work was therefore resumed, and a conference of miners’ 
officials and operators of the Central Competitive Field 
began at Cleveland on August 18, 1920. The Union asked 
an increase of $2 in the day wage rate. The operators 
offered an advance to equal the 27 per cent. given to the 
pick miners. The Union then came down to $1.50 a day, 
while the operators stood on their first offer. 

Then came the break which explains the recent state- 
ment by certain operators that they had been “double- 
crossed” by some of their own associates in the Central 
Field—for which reason they would never again enter an 
interstate wage conference. President Lewis’s report to 
the Miners’ Convention last summer says of this break: 

By this time it was apparent to the miners’ wage scale 
representatives that the coal operators of Illinois were 
willing to return home and settle with the district organ- 
ization on the basis of $1.50 a day in the day-labor schedule. 

In fact, the Illinois operators were “up a tree.” In 1920 
there was a marked shortage of common labor, all the in- 
dustries bidding sharply against one another. The Illinois 
operators, in this competition, were having great trouble in 
getting enough common labor to operate their mines. The 
strike was most serious in these mines. When the Illinois 
miners saw that the Illinois operators would yield if taken 
separately, they allowed the conference to break up, and 
accepted the $1.50 advance by separate arrangement witi 
their own district organization. The operators in other 
districts then found the same increase forced upon them 
by the defection of the Illinois operators—and hence the 


TT soft coal operators of the Central Competitive 


charges of “double-crossing.” The increase was announced 
by company notice posted at each mine: it was not written 
into the award-contract, nor put into a new contract. 

The present day wage of $7.50, on which the Union now 
insists, is therefore not a Government award. 

“CLEVELAND CONFERENCE RESULTS IN DISRUPTION OF 
INTERSTATE JOINT WAGE MOVEMENT, BECAUSE OF COMPLI- 
CATIONS THAT DEVELOPED IN District No. 12” [Illinois]. 
Under this heading the Mine Workers’ Journal (official or- 
gan of the miners) announced in its issue for September 1, 
1920, the outcome of the Conference. It said in part: 

The interstate joint wage movement of the miners and 
operators of the Central Competitive Field, which was in 
successful operation for so many years, was disrupted 
because the operators were unable to agree among them- 
selves on a continuance of the movement. As a result, the 
various districts in the Central Competitive Field are work- 
ing out individual agreements. (Italics are mine.) . 

Much regret was expressed because of the disruption of ‘the 

interstate wage movement, but the Illinois situation made it 

inevitable. 

Next comes the indictment by the Federal Grand Jury 
at Indianapolis (February 24, 1921) of 127 operators and 
miners and ninety-nine companies, on charges that the 
wage agreements in the Central Competitive Field vio- 
lated the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. It is still hanging 
over the operators and the companies. The operators say 
their legal advisers have told them that for legal reasons 
alone they should not enter an interstate wage conference. 

Collective bargaining on the separate district basis has 
so far not been refused to the miners by the operators. 
The operators have offered to confer on the district basis 
to which the Union resorted in 1920 in order to secure the 
day wage increase. Some of the Central operators refused 
President Lewis’s invitation to a conference last month 
on the ground that the announced demands of the Union 
for $7.50 a day, a six-hour day, and a five-day week made 
negotiations futile in advance. Others would confer only 
if the whole Central Field was represented. 

An “open shop” (non-union) movement apparently 
exists among the operators, but its size and strength are 
not at present discernible. Particular evidence of this 
has come to light in the fact that the suit of the Border- 
land Coal Company of West Virginia, which last autumn 
asked Judge Anderson at Indianapolis to forbid the 
“check-off” (collection of dues by the companies for the 
Union), and to dissolve the Union as an illegal conspiracy, 
was backed by a number of Indiana Union operators. 

It is of course well known that under the terms of the 
“Chicago Agreement” of 1898 (by which the miners secured 
their first great gains in hours and wage-rates), the Union 
promised in return for these concessions to “protect” the 
operators against competing non-union fields by unionizing 
those fields, and so bring labor costs up to the Central 
Field level. The failure of the Union to control the West 
Virginia fields in particular has given rise to much heated 
bickering at the biennial conferences of the Union and 
the Central operators. Now that non-union coal practi- 
cally makes the market for the hitherto union operators, 
it is natural for the latter to want to shake off the control 
the Union has held through the interstate wage agreement 
in the Central Field. 

As to legal obligation, the failure of the operators to 
denounce the contract of March, 1920, when the miners 
violated it by striking, was legally a condoning of the 
breach by the miners, and left the contract in its original 
force as to matters other than the day wage rates. 
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Do the circumstances of the past two years alter the 
case from the strict obligation of the award contract? 

Were the miners morally justified in accepting a “dis- 
ruption of the interstate joint wage movement” when they 
thought it to their own advantage to bargain by separate 
districts? 

Are the operators now morally justified in continuing 
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that disruption because they think it to their interest? 
Are the miners, who accepted disruption of the inter- 
state wage movement when disruption was to their ad- 
vantage, morally justified now in forcing repair of that 
disruption by means of a general strike? 

Gentlemen (and ladies) of the jury, consider your ver- 
dict! 


New Letters of Byron 





HE = appear- 
ance of two 
new volumes of 
letters by Byron, 
hitherto unprint- 
ed, is hailed as a 
considerable 
event—and why? 
Because Byron 
was a great poet? 
—but it would 
seem that he is 
not now such a 
very great poet, 
and that his po- 
etry (save for a 
few lyrics) has 
been read by few 
since the death 
of Matthew Ar- 
nold. Or because 
he was a pictur- 
esque and ro- 
mantic figure of a man?—but everybody agrees that 
his romance, of old so inspiring, and his _pictur- 
esqueness, once so killing, are fatally tarnished now, 
and that his vulgarity, his bad taste, his pinchbeck, 
are staringly revealed. Or because he was a remarkable 
letter-writer ?—-well, he was; but who would not give these 
two stout volumes, and half a dozen more, for a single 
slender one of new letters by Keats? 

Evidently the fame of Byron stands high; but how, if not 
as a hero or a writer of genius? It stands high, because 
for the last ten or fifteen years a battle has been fought 
over him that has had nothing to do with his genius or his 
heroism. The real, true cause of his separation from his 
wife—in that question, not in Childe Harold or Don Juan, 
lies the title of Byron’s fame after the century that has 
nearly passed since his death. So it would really seem; 














most, whether they throw new light on the scandal which 
the late Lord Lovelace drew from its ancestral slumber, 


some years ago, and cast into the circle of controversy. | 


The question is quickly answered; no new light is thrown 
by these letters upon that old darkness; the matter remains 
where it was, the battle may still proceed as briskly as ever. 
Was Byron the lover of his half-sister, Augusta Leigh? 
If you were not convinced by Lord Lovelace’s evidence, you 
may still say “not proven”; if you were convinced and 
others were not, you may still invoke the rumor of docu- 
ments, lying unpublished and perhaps unpublishable, which 
would utterly and absolutely prove the worst. The fame 
of Byron, accordingly, would appear to be assured for the 
present; talk is kept alive, provoked and encouraged, 
neither satisfied nor silenced; Byron flourishes upon the 
mouths of men. 

It is unfortunate, because some years ago the time was 
at hand for a serious appraisement, at last, of the writings 
of Byron; and then these rumors and scandals came in the 
way of criticism, and attention was caught away from the 


books that Byron left behind him to the private affairs 
that he might have taken away with him, that he very 
nearly did take, to extinction. There was every reason to 
think that by the end of the last century, a couple of gen- 
erations and more after his death, Byron’s poetic repute 
might at last come to rest, like a pendulum, after its long 
and violent oscillations. Of Wordsworth, of Shelley, of 
Keats, of all the rest of them who stand at that distance 
from us, we can speak without even remembering the time 
when the nature of their genius was a matter for debate; 
a critic, writing of any of them now, has no call to be de- 
fiant or argumentative; if he is he simply shows that his 
culture is lean and raw. But Byron—the moment we be- 
gin to write of him the change in our tone is evident. We 
argue about Byron; we urge his claims and we insist and 
we try to convince, we deny his claims and insist more em- 
phatically still; if we find anything great and strong and 
various in his poetry we defend our judgment as though 
we expected (and we expect with reason) to be contra- 
dicted. It is an absurd position for a poet who died in 
1824—absurd that the affairs of his genius, so to speak, 
should be still in such disorder. 

It was due in the first place, of course, to the wild exag- 
geration of his fame in his lifetime, when his Giaours and 
Corsairs and Laras dazzled the eyes of a vulgar age; and 
it was also due, and perhaps still is in some measure, to 
the persistent misconception among French critics of his 
place in our literature. For us the Giaour, with most of 
the verse that he wrote before 1816 (when he left his 
wife and left England for good), is dead beyond recall; it 
is the work of his Italian years—the second half of 
Childe Harold, Don Juan, the Vision of Judgment—which 
alone (almost alone) we now consider. And in considering 
it, in trying to do it justice, we are forced to make a 
double effort; we have to forget our prejudice against 
rhetoric in poetry, and we have to leave off expecting from 
poetry, from all poetry always, the insinuating magic of 


-words and phrases; we have to remount, in fact, the ° 
/ stream of our poetry till we reach the point where Keats 
' was not—for it was Keats, more than anyone else, who be- 


for we fall upon these volumes to discover, first and fore- | 
\ queathed to Tennyson and to the Pre-Raphaelites and to 


the later comers the meaning that the name of poetry had 
for them and that it still has for ourselves. All this is 
difficult enough; and it is disturbing, in the midst of our 
attempt, to note how foreign criticism has wandered 
astray, time after time, in its celebration of the supremacy 
of Byron. That is because the charm which vanishes in 
the passage from one language to another is precisely the 
charm that Byron has not; whereas the Ode to the Nightin- 
gale speaks with full intimacy only to the ear that is per- 
fectly attuned to English numbers. But the question 
spreads too wide; and it comes to this, after all, that 
what with one thing and another—irrelevant distractions, 
mistakes in the past, changes of allegiance—there are still 
plenty of difficulties in the way of knowing what we really 
think about the genius of Byron. Two important new vol- 
umes of letters might remind us of this—when once it is 
clear that they tell us nothing new about his separation 
from his wife. Percy LUBBOCK 


London, England 
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Virtue” 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


the Third Ward, to our eminent jurist, Justice 

of the Peace Lem Hooper, “there are objec- 
tions to a statue a man named MacMonnies carved. The 
statue is to be set up in front of the City Hall and the 
name of it is ‘Civic Virtue’.” 

“Well, of course, boss,” said Judge Hooper, “if that is 
the name of the statue anyone can see it would be a mean 
insult to put it right in front of a City Hall.” 

“No, Judge,” said Boss Pencod, “that’s not why there 
are objections. The ladies don’t like the statue. This 
MacMonnies carved ‘Civic Virtue’ in the form 
of a man with a sword and he has a foot on 
the neck—so to speak—of a lady who represents 
‘Civic Wrong.’ He has killed her. The ladies 
resent the imputation.” 

“And I don’t blame them!” said Judge 
Hooper heartily. “It’s not true. Nothing like 
that ever happens to ‘Civic Wrong.’ At the 
worst the lady should be shown in no more dire 
predicament than standing in line in front of a 
Western Union window, wiring for hotel ac- 
commodations at Hot Springs or Palm Beach, 
where she will repose comfortably until the 
storm blows over. 

“It is a fine thing, boss, for a city to have } 
inspiring statues, but if one of them shows a 
man frog-stabbing Evil to death it ought to be 
labeled ‘Civic Virtue in Patagonia,’ so the little 
children would not get a wrong idea of life in 
America. A statue of ‘Triumphant Civic Vir- 
tue in this Latitude,’ boss, ought to show the 
head of the reform ticket being snowed under 
by 87,000 majority with 234 precincts yet to 
hear from, while in the background a grand 
jury gets ready to investigate his campaign 
expenses and over to the left is the brick jail 
the poor worm will be lucky to stay out of. 


“D OWN in New York,” said Joe Pencod, the boss of 


=> 





money comes in by Saturday noon she’ll have to hunt an- 
other job. And usually she hunts. I can see plainly 
enough that Mr. MacMonnies was never boss of the Third 
Ward or he would not have made the mistake. 

“You know mighty well, boss, that I’m no sculpist. I’m 
not, but I’ve been J. P. in this town fifteen years and if 
I was called upon to make a statue of ‘Civic Virtue’ as he 
is in this day and generation I’d carve the allegorical 
figure of a fussed white rabbit cowering in the midst of 
his numerous progeny, waiting for the Mayor and City 
Council to slug him again with a tax bill. He could be 
made of rubber and every time he was hit he 
would squeak “Thank heaven .it is no worse!’ 
You could get the rubber from the cast off tires 
the Assistant Park Commissioner wore out 
while campaigning in the car you made the 
Mayor put back in the budget, boss. 

“This whole statuary business is wrong, 
boss. It got a wrong start. When a sculpist 
gets an order for ‘Agriculture’ he carves out 
a plump lady togged out in the kind of clothes 
Kansas would pass a law against, and shows 
her holding in one hand the kind of sickle 
Hennery P. Bimps uses to trim the grass around 
| his pansy bed, and in the other arm ten cents 

worth of hay. That’s wrong. In the first 
f place, if the lady was that plump she would 
not be standing around holding a bunch of 
hay—she would be upstairs doing the Sixteen 
Simple Contortions for Reducing the Flesh. 
In the second place, she wouldn’t be ‘she,’ she 
would be ‘he,’ and he would be down at the 
Citizens’ and Farmers’ Bank trying to have the 
note renewed for another four months. 

“I think the ladies are right, boss. 
‘Civic Virtue’ is not realistic enough. I’ve 
been civilly virtuous for quite some time 
and I’ll swear I wouldn’t recognize myself 












The jail cost $500,000, of which $112,000 
went where it would do the most good. If a 
lady ‘Civic Wrong’ was wanted in the com- 
position, boss, you could show her between 
the jail and the City Hall, sawing wood and 
having nothing to say to our reporter but 
looki:.g well and hearty. 

“Now that the Indian-killer of the Dime 
Novel is dead and the two-gun man of 
the movies under bonds to be good, we 
can’t be too wary of the effect of these 





as that man with a sword unless the statue 
had my name carved under it. A statue 
of ‘Civic Virtue in America’ ought to show 
a nervous little male in a last year’s suit 
trying to mind his own business and hop- 
ing he won’t be fined ten dollars because 
the hired girl left the lid off the garbage 
can this morning. If you need a woman 
in it you can mold in the man’s wife in 
the act of wondering whether she ought 
to give her last five-dollar bill to the Asso- 








rough guys in our statuary on the 


‘ ciation For Painting the Park 
4 Fence or buy a pair of shoes for 





tender minds of the youth of Amer- oe 
ica. We ought to do something about 
it. If one of the dear little lads goes 
down to the City Hall to admire the 
statue of ‘Civic Virtue’ he’s liable to 





little Civvy Virtue, Junior.” 
“Lem,” said Mr. Pencod, “you 
Zewre don’t think anything of the sort, 
7 and you know it! You’ve been one 





run home and peel off all his clothes 
worth mentioning and a few more and 
grab a sword.and injure a lot of important citizens before 
mamma can spank the idea out of him. We ought to join 
the ladies, boss, and prohibit these marble sword-slashers. 

“You and I know, boss, that nowadays Mr. Civic Virtue 
don’t go around minus his underwear chopping at folks 
with a bowie-knife. The active Civic Virtuose of today, 
boss, hooks his shell spectacles behind his over-size ears 
and dictates a letter asking me to subscribe $25 to the 
cause and then tells the stenographer that if no more 


aioe of the confoundedest civic virtue 
pests in this town, and you know 

that, too! You’re always kicking because the City Council 
don’t do this or does do that—always wanting something 
done or something undone.” 

“And always getting what I want, too, boss,” Judge 
Hooper reminded Mr. Pencod. 2 

“And always getting what you want,” agreed the boss. 
“And if you don’t call that using a sword I don’t know 
what you do call it!” 

“T call it using a grin, boss,” said Judge Hooper. 




















Has the President Surrendered 
to the Spoilsmen? 


' T E put this question at the head of this article 
not because we think that the President has 
surrendered to the spoilsmen but because it 

is the question which is at this moment uppermost in 
the minds of thousands of patriotic Americans, Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike. Answers in the affirmative 
and answers in the negative abound in the daily news- 
papers. Also, to their credit be it said, there are news- 
papers which refrain from saying yes or no until the 
facts are better ascertained. But while it is right to 
hesitate as to the answer, it would be altogether wrong 
to hesitate in pressing the question. For it is a ques- 
tion of the very first importance and there is a man 
who can answer it, who ought to answer it, and who 
ought to make his answer prompt and decisive. That 
man is President Harding. 

Doubtless the situation out of which the question 
has arisen involves some complexities, and any state- 
ment dealing with those complexities would necessarily 
be likewise complex. But there is one aspect of the 
situation as it now stands in which there is no com- 
plexity at all. The sweeping changes that have been 
made in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and 
in the Internal Revenue and Customs service, have 
caused enemies of the merit system to hope, and its 
friends to fear, that the President will countenance— 
that perhaps he will even encourage—a breaking down 
of the system. On the floor of the Senate, more than 
one prominent Republican member has flatly declared 
his hostility to that system—not upon the ground of 
any refined objection, but on the basis of the maxim 
that to the victors belong the spoils. These declara- 
tions, while of course not professing in the least to 
represent the President’s position, have come as a 
consequence of the actions of some of the President’s 
appointees. Senator New and Senator Moses do not 
profess to know that the upheaval which has stirred 
up all this excitement is the beginning of a revival 
of the spoils principle by the Harding Administration ; 
but they frankly assert that they hope it is. Unless 
Mr. Harding really means that it shall be so, he should 
lose no time in making it plain that no such backward 
step will be permitted in his Administration. 

We are not saying that a mere affirmation of this 
position would be sufficient. The Administration will, 
in the end, be judged by its acts and not by its words. 
There are occasions, however, when a word is even 
more important than an act. But the word must be 
fitly spoken. It must have the true ring. It must be 
such as to set at rest the apprehensions of the friends 
of the merit system—the system that has been built 
up through successive advances by President after 
President during four decades, and which has thus far 
at no time suffered a serious setback. It must be such 
as to extinguish the new-sprung hopes of the spoilsmen, 





in Congress and out. It must be such as to restore 
to thousands of men and women in the Government 
service the peace of mind which recent events—includ- 
ing the talk of Senators and others—have so seriously 
disturbed. In a word, it must be such as is worthy 
of the President of the United States in a situation 
that urgently demands courage and plain speaking. 

President Harding has just brought to a triumphant 
conclusion a difficult and splendid undertaking. The 
momentous achievement of the Washington Conference, 
while in so large a measure due to the masterly work 
of Secretary Hughes, must be credited, first of all, to 
the President himself. His was the initiative, his was 
the primary responsibility; upon him would have 
fallen the burden of failure, and to him belongs the 
just meed of success. There is no doubt that the best 
opinion of the nation gives him the award that is his 
due. His integrity of purpose, his solemn sense of the 
responsibility attached to his great office, has, from the 
beginning of his Administration, been recognized al- 
most unanimously by fair-minded men without dis- 
tinction of party. Nothing could be more lamentable, 
either from the standpoint of the country’s welfare 
or from that of his own fame, than a lowering of that 
enviable repute. And we can think of nothing more 
likely to lower it than the stigma which a recrudescence 
of the spoils system in the Federal service would place 
upon him. 

From a party standpoint the question is not less 
serious. The Democratic party has escaped a terrible 
pitfall in not defeating the Four-Power Treaty. It is 
true that a majority of the Democratic Senators voted 
against ratification; it is true that from the odium of 
having destroyed the beneficent work of the Confer- 
ence it was saved only by the patriotic and far-sighted 
action of a comparative few. But it was saved; it will 
not be loaded down with the grievous burden of guilt 
which frustration of the Conference would have brought 
upon it. In the Congressional elections which are now 
approaching, the Republicans will labor under the dis- 
advantage which is always suffered by a party from 
natural reaction after so overwhelming a victory as 
that of 1920, from discontent in a time of widespread 
unemployment, from disappointment over a record of 
legislation very far from ideal. Against this they will 
be able to point to much that is creditable, and above 
all to the achievement of the Washington Conference. 
But the Republican leaders are shrewd enough to know 
that they are up against a difficult situation. Indeed 
it is probable that the drive for spoils is largely due to 
the fear of losses in the Congressional elections; but 
if so, it is a most disastrous blunder. Unless clearly 
repudiated by the President, it will give the Democrats 
the one issue they need for an aggressive campaign. 
People will not be greatly moved by allegations of 
failure of legislation on the part of Congress, but the 
whole nation can be stirred to resentment by charges 
of failure of duty on the part of the national Adminis- 
tration. Apart from the personal merits of individual 
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candidates, the real asset of the Republican party is 
Mr. Harding and his Cabinet. To lessen the value of 
that asset is to court defeat. We trust that the Presi- 
dent will speedily put an end to the possibility of any 
such lowering of his high place in the nation’s esteem. 


The Issues in the Coal Strike 


HE real, overshadowing issue between the soft 

T coal operators and the Miners’ Union is this: 

Shall wages in the industry as a whole be domi- 

nated by an interstate wage scale representing a part 
of the industry? 

The contract of two years ago bound the operators 
of the Central Competitive Field (Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Western Pennsylvania) to set some date 
before April 1, 1922, at which they would engage in 
“an interstate joint conference” with representatives 
of the miners of those fields, and officers of the national 
Miners’ Union. At such a conference the Ohio and 
Pittsburgh operators would have been at liberty to 
tell the miners verbally, what they weeks ago told 
President Lewis by letter, that they would not enter 
into another interstate wage agreement. Such action 
would have fulfilled all their legal obligations. Their 
contrary course was a violation of contract, tended to 
discredit wage agreements, and was a tactical blunder. 

Yet regrettable as it is on formal grounds, the action 
of the operators serves to bring out another real issue, 
which is primarily between the miners and the public: 
shall the people of this country assent to a national, 
labor monopoly able and willing to cut off the country’s 
supply of coal by a national strike whenever such pres- 
sure is needed to secure the demands of the labor 
monopoly? Towards such a monopoly the leaders of 
the United Mine Workers of America have labored 
consistently for a quarter-century. Their insistence 
now on an interstate wage agreement is the key move 
in their national monopoly plan. They have been of- 
fered, and they have refused, collective bargaining be- 
tween the operators and the miners’ district organiza- 
tions, not only in the Central Field, but in other union- 
ized fields. Their intention is to unionize all fields, 
after which they can'hold up the country for any de- 
mands they may make. Until that time, it is essential 
to the plan to have a central interstate wage scale, 
and power to make a general strike effective as a means 
of forcing the interstate scale on all other districts. 

The people of this country have adopted a policy 
of allowing no nation-wide monopolies. That policy is 
in our judgment a sound and wise one. We believe it 
should be applied as strictly to a labor monopoly as to 
any other kind. For this reason we are opposed to 
a continuance of interstate coal wage scales based on 
interstate agreements. We believe that strong unions 
are needed in the coal industry—as in most other in- 
dustries—as a means of setting general standards, as 
a leaven towards liberalizing industrial relations. But 
it is clear that trade-union monopoly, even in local 
fields, always leads to abuses. In the national field we 
consider it intolerable—a thing against which the pub- 
lic should resolutely set its face. 

Another real issue, which seems to have escaped public 
attention, is the exorbitant wage demands of the 
miners. The present rate of $7.50 a day for common 
labor, which the Union insists on maintaining, is un- 
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reasonably high pay for the service. The Coal Com- 
mission gave the miners only $6 a day; but by strikes 
in violation of their contract they secured an advance 
to $7.50, which is at the rate of nearly 94 cents an 
hour on the present 8-hour day basis. They now pro- 
pose to raise the common labor rate to $1.25 an hour 
for a new basic day of six hours, and to an overtime 
rate of $1.8714 for each hour after the first six. 

The intermittency of employment in the mines is a 
great evil, and means must be found to remedy it. But 


the proposal to retain it, and compensate for it by 
extravagant wage rates, is fundamentally unsound. 


A Richly Deserved Honor 


F statues were erected only to men who have accom- 
I plished as much good, and who have shown as 
great qualities, as Booker Washington, there 
would be a tremendous cutting down of the marble and 
bronze population of the world. At the unveiling of 
his statue at Tuskegee last week there were tributes 
by leading men, white and black, Northern and South- 
ern; and it is safe to say that no praise bestowed by 
the speakers was beyond his merits. 

The story of Booker Washington’s life has become 
so familiar that one is apt to lose sight of the marvelous 
side of it, in the mere satisfaction at its utility. But 
those who are old enough to remember the beginnings 
of his work at Tuskegee can recall the amazement 
which was aroused by their first acquaintance with the 
facts of his splendid struggle against hopeless odds. 
To have lifted himself from the utmost depths of 
slavery and ignorance to a position of importance and 
dignity would in itself have been wonderful. But he 
made his own rise the means of lifting up his race as 
no one else has done; and, perhaps most remarkable 
of all, he did this great and memorable work with 
such sagacity and wisdom that it commanded the hearty 
sympathy of his white fellow-citizens of the South. 
“He lifted the veil of ignorance from his people and 
pointed the way to progress through education and 
industry”—such is the inscription at the base of his 
statue. For once at least, the lapidary eulogy does not 
err on the side of excess. 


The Latest Scare 


S though there were not enough things to worry 
A about in these tumultuous days, a Society has 
been formed to “Save America and the World 
from the Perils of Romanism.” Its sponsors say that 
it is not a secret society. They are evidently anxious 
that the Society shall not be classed with the once 
powerful A. P. A., of unsavory memory. Perhaps, too, 
the leaders in the movement are sincere in their desire 
to prevent the Society from developing the hateful 
characteristics which have marked the A. P. A. and 
similar anti-Catholic movements in the past. We are 
not fond of imputing bad motives to people with whom 
we do not agree, and we shall not do so in this instance. 
But whether the motive of the movement be good or 
bad is of very little consequence; the question of real 
concern to the public is whether the movement itself 
is good or bad. And on that point we have no doubt 
whatsoever. If it is not to do great harm, it must “die 
a-borning.” 
But there is always more or less danger that a 
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movement like this, once started, may gain great head- 
way, and do much harm, before it has run its course. 
There are always in this country a multitude of per- 
fectly well-meaning people in whom fear of Romanism 
can easily be aroused, and who have not sufficient judg- 
ment to realize that the bigotry, prejudice, and hatred 
which any anti-Catholic movement is sure to arouse, 
are an infinitely greater evil than any with which this 
country is threatened by the Roman Catholic Church. 
The danger against which the Society seeks to arouse 
Americans is almost wholly imaginary; the danger 
which the Society itself creates is very real. 


Lloyd George’s Pyrrhic Victory 


OME witty Englishman has dubbed Mr. Lloyd 
S George the political Scheherazade who has to 
invent a new story every night to save his head, 
and surely his latest amazing performance does not 
belie this shrewd characterization. On the face of it 
the British Premier won a magnificent personal tri- 
umph when he appeared before Parliament on April 3. 
The press had been full of attacks on him and many 
people seemed inclined to believe that he and his Gov- 
ernment were in danger of falling. But when he made 
his brilliant speech it was evident at once that he felt his 
‘complete mastery of the situation and he gave the ap- 
pearance of simply toying with the opposition. At the 
conclusion of his speech he asked for a vote of con- 
fidence by the passage of a motion approving his 
programme for the Genoa Conference, and was. sus- 
tained by an overwhelming majority. 

In*many ways, however, this resplendent triumph 
was more apparent than real. For an examination of 
his speech shows clearly that to attain this personal 
triumph he was obliged to make a big shift in policy 
and yield to a public opinion that has been steadily 
growing in England these past few months. To be 
sure this shift is artfully masked with some face- 
' saving banter and clever sophistries, but it is very real. 
It is evident that the policy he has been pursuing 
heretofore—immediate formal recognition of the 
Soviet Government and the exploitation of Russia un- 
der German leadership—has been abandoned. Practi- 
cally he has come around to the view expressed by 
Secretary Hughes concerning Russia, except that the 
basis is expediency and not moral principle, and he 
has covered his volte face with inconsequential allu- 
sions to the alleged change of Communist policy. 

These allusions lead the Premier into amusing in- 
consistencies. He has just read Lenin’s speech of 
November 1, 1921, yet most people had ‘not only read 
this speech but also the one of March 23, 1921, in which 
the new economic policy was first announced. Most 
people also had read Lenin’s more recent statements 
in which he called a halt on this change of policy and 
declared the strategic retreat before capitalism at an 
end. Furthermore they had read Krasin’s repudiation 
of the change as well as Trotsky’s bellicose appeals to 
the Red Army. Is it possible that Mr. Lloyd George 
was ignorant of all this? We do not think so. It seems 
more reasonable to suppose that he preferred to con- 
tent himself with reiterating the conditions prerequisite 
te dealing with Soviet Russia, and then let Genoa ex- 
pose the hollowness and falsity of the Bolshevik pre- 
tensions. Probably this was what he had in mind in 
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quoting Pitt on the French Revolution, when he called 
attention to the difficulty and danger “of endeavoring 
to make peace with a Government whose principles 
are just as odious, whose actions are just as loath- 
some, as the actions of the Terrorists in 1792 and after- 
wards in France.” Significant indeed is his allusion 
to the fact that it was only the folly of the French 
revolutionaries that was responsible for the failure of 
Pitt’s proposals. 

The reference to Lenin’s speech invites a comparison 
between the somewhat analogous situations of the two 
Premiers. Lenin, faced by the imminent danger of 
losing his power through the economic breakdown of 
Russia, faced with loss of production, stagnation of 
trade, and the spread of famine, makes overtures to 
capitalism, but without practical results. After at- 
tempting this policy for nearly a year, he finds himself 
vigorously opposed by two forces in Russia. The Rus- 
sian nationalist element, to which appeal had been 
made in the days when Kolchak, Denikin, Wrangel, and 
Pilsudski threatened the Soviet power, and which is 
especially strong in the Red Army, asserts that Lenin 
is selling out Russia to the foreigner. The fanatical 
Communist element charges that Lenin is betraying 
Communism. Consequently Lenin yields to pressure 
and declares the retreat before capitalism is at an end, 
while the Soviet delegates to Genoa assume an arro- 
gant attitude. Similarly Lloyd George, who hoped to 
solve his domestic economic and labor problems by the 
Trade Agreement and by dealing with the Soviets, is 
now obliged to stop his retreat before Bolshevism. 
There is a delightful irony in the situation. The most 
significant indication is his promise that the dealings 
with Soviet Russia “would involve no further recogni- 
tion until the House of Commons approved, none until 
after approval.” Parliament has won the real victory 
in the struggle for control over Russian policy. 

There are many other points of interest in the 
Premier’s speech. His analysis of European conditions 
is shrewd and businesslike. Germany, he says, cannot 
pay adequate reparations now, yet the question of 
reparations and of the revision of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles must not be touched at Genoa. This appears in- 
consistent, but in reality it is not. Revision must in- 
deed come, but Genoa is not the place to undertake it, 
as we have repeatedly pointed out. The questions in- 
volved must be settled by mutual agreement between 
the chief Powers and not by going over the heads of 
the French to a nondescript mass-meeting. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s frank admission of this shows that the Anglo- 
French entente is still the backbone of his policy. 

We regard Lloyd George’s triumph as desirable and 
fortunate. It is well that the Genoa Conference should 
be held and without him it could not be held. The 
value of the Conference lies not in any positive or 
objective achievement—it would be vain to hope for 
such—but in its educational possibilities. Its fruit 
will indeed be disappointment and disillusion, but the 
lesson of economic interdependence will be learned, as 
well as that of cleaning house before seeking outside 
help. Some rivalries will be adjusted and some ani- 
mosities will be allayed. Nations will come to know 
each other better. The gigantic fraud of the Soviet 
régime will be exposed. And perhaps the way will be 
pointed toward a real economic conference under con- 
ditions that give promise of success. 
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The Story of the Week 























Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Domestic Affairs 
The Coal Strike 
HE great coal strike began at midnight March 31- 
April 1; the strikers including approximately 446,500 
unionized bituminous miners in the United States and 
Canada, and 150,000 anthracite miners in Pennsylvania ;— 
i. e., all the anthracite miners (100 per cent. unionized) and 
practically all the unionized bituminous miners of the United 
States. The union officials left 13,000 men in the mines for 
their protection. The issues are roughly as follows: 
The bituminous miners demand continuance of the na- 
tional wage scales in force 
prior to April 1, a six-hour 
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seeing the light of day and the blessed pastures for the 
first time in many years. 

The effect of the coal strike on other industries is to be 
watched. Already many railroad freight crews have been 
laid off. 

The Kansas Industrial Court ordered continuance until 
April 30 of the old agreement between Kansas coal oper- 
ators and miners; notwithstanding which, the miners are 
striking. That situation especially deserves watching. 

Senator Borah is quoted as saying that either the coal 
industry must be fundamentally reorganized in the interest 
of the public, or the experiment of public ownership and 
control must be tried. When 
the great British coal strike 





day, a five-day week, and 
the “check-off” system. 
The operators demand 
wage-cuts varying from 20 
to 40 per cent., abolition of 
the check-off, and _ state 
agreements. 

The anthracite miners 
demand a 20 per cent. in- 
crease for contract men, $1 
a day increase for day men, 
the “check-off” system, and 
the eight-hour day for all. 
The operators demand 
wage reductions. 

Representatives of an- 
thracite miners and oper- 
ators have been in negotia- 








was on, we in America in- 
dulged in a great deal of 
criticism, mostly just, of 
mismanagement over 
there; it is now the British 
turn. The situation here, 
though serious, is by no 
means as serious as it was 
(and is) in Britain; it 
should be much easier for 
us to find fundamental and 
scientific solutions. 

* cd * 

Contrary to previous in- 
formation which declared 
the anthracite fields to be 
100 per cent. unionized, it 
is now stated that of the 








tion since a considerable = International 
time before the strike. 
Whether, in case of satis- 
factory arrangements with the operators, the anthracite 
miners would go back to work, or whether they would con- 
tinue the strike for the behoof of their bituminous brethren, 


is matter of speculation. 


A conservative estimate shows a seven weeks’ supply of 
anthracite and a two months’ supply of bituminous in stock 
or on the ground. During the strike (“suspension” is the 
technical name for the anthracite miners’ abstention from 
work, since they are in negotiation with the operators) 
there will be no anthracite production. Union officials esti- 
mate the non-union bituminous production as 3,500,000 tons 
a week; non-union operators estimate that they can supply 
from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons. Weekly consumption of 
bituminous in 1921 was about 8,000,000 tons. ‘ 

The Secretary of Labor in a public statement puts the 
blame for the strike on the operators of the central com- 
petitive field, in that they refused to fulfill their pledge of 
conference with the miners’ union representatives prior to 
April 1, with a view to a new agreement. 

As the strike started, union chiefs announced their ex- 
pectation that upwards of 100,000 non-union miners would 
join. The expectation has not been realized. 

It’s an ill wind that blows good to nobody. The mule 
workers have been brought to the surface;.many of them 
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150,000 anthracite workers, 
50,000 are non-union men. 
Reports ciffer as to the 
action taken or contemplated by the latter. 

* * * 


The House Committee on Labor has sent telegrams to 
operators in the Central Competitive Field, asking them to 
meet miners’ union officials on April 10 to discuss a new 
wage agreement. It would seem that the replies received 
to date have been of refusal. 


The Dismissals in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 

The country is awaiting with a good deal of curiosity 
disclosal of the facts behind the dismissal by executive 
order of the Director and twenty-eight other officials of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Some Democrats are 
urging a Congressional inquiry. It is understood that all 
those dismissed were classified civil service appointees. 

Since the Administration doubtless was aware that action 
so abrupt and almost without precedent would create a very 
delicate and embarrassing situation for itself, it is to be 
assumed that the reasons for dismissal were compelling, 
though, according to the President’s secretary, “the Presi- 
dent had no wish to reflect upon the character of any Gov- 
ernment employee.” The Administration must be eager 
for the moment when it may publish those reasons and thus 
allay the Democratic saeva indignatio, which has moved 
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many a Phocion, many a Cato, to devastating utterance. 

Though in debate on the dismissals several Republicans 
came out with refreshing candor for the spoils system, there 
is no need for champions of the Civil Service law to worry 
or to imagine that it is being flouted in this affair, for the 
Republican national platform pledges not merely respect 
for but also extended application of the principles supposed 
to be embodied in the Civil Service law. 

Efforts of Democratic Senators to set on foot a Congres- 
sional inquiry into the dismissals have been foiled; the 
Democrats unanimously supporting resolutions to that end, 
the Republicans almost unanimously opposing them. 

Common talk of an impending drastic shake-up in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau has brought out an emphatic 
denial from Secretary Mellon. 


The Merchant Marine 

Of the 1,442 steel ships owned by the Government, only 
421 are in commission. It is costing the Government $50,- 
000,000 per year to operate these 421 ships. There is, in 
addition, the cost of caring for the ships at dead moorings, 
which, in fact, are rusting to death. The wooden ships built 
during the war are considered worthless. 

Addressing the House Merchant Marine Committee on 
the 5th, Chairman Lasker predicted that, if the Merchant 
Marine bill recently introduced in the House (and noticed 
at length in a previous number of this summary) should 
be enacted, an American Merchant Marine fleet of 7,500,000 
tons would soon be plying on the trade routes; a fleet of size 
to handle half our foreign commerce. 


An Error 

In a recent issue of The Independent, Boston University 
was credited with the glory of thrashing Yale two seasons 
running in football. Not the Methodist Boston University, 
but the Roman Catholic Boston College, accomplished that 
feat. To Boston University, however, unless reports err, is 
to be credited the glory of offering a course for ihe training 
of aspirants to jobs in summer hotels. 


Campaigning by Wireless 

Senator New, of Indiana, opened his campaign for re- 
election with a 
speech by _ radio- 
telephone from 
Washington to the 
thousands - of his 
constituents (farm- 
ers as well as town- 
dwellers) who own 
receiving appar- 
atuses. Miss Rob- 
ertson, Congress- 
woman from Okla- 
homa, followed suit 
the next night. A 
custom (lovely or 
hideous) will doubt- 
less soon grow out of 
the precedent. — 





A Cure Worse Than 
the Disease 


‘ 
ny a ne Mr. Gompers does 
WHH AS aot approve of com- 
Ree j pulsory unemploy- 

ment insurance. His 
vigorous observation 
on the subject, fol- 
lowing his remark 
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ae Fiske’s device for reducing 
the size while maintaining the visi- we) 
bility of printed matter. He makes it that it’s work, not 
possible to carry a library in the coat surance, that the 
pocket workers want, is: 
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No one can get away from this absolute fact that, if 
we were to have compulsory unemployment insurance, the 
working people would be subjected to rules and regulations 
and investigations and supervision of almost every act of 
their lives. It would open the way—instead of the protec- 
tion which every American citizen and every British sub- 
ject is supposed to have, that his home is his castle—it 
would open the door to governmental agents and agencies 
who would spy and pry into the very innermost recesses 
of the home life. It would entangle the mass of the working 
people in a mesh of legalisms and restrictions. 


A Florida Feud 

A long-standing feud in Florida has recently developed 
in such a way as to make Kentucky and Tennessee anxious 
for their laurels, On Christmas Eve, 1920, one John Har- 
vey was murdered at his still. In October, 1921, three ne- 
groes were lynched as hired assassins of Harvey. A few 
weeks later two white men were shot dead from ambush as 
the men who paid the negroes to kill Harvey. 

Who can say that the movie does not furnish that true 
criticism of national life which is the function of great art? 


Brief Items 
Fourteen thousand women will patrol New York City, 
soliciting funds for the American Legion camp in the Adi- 
rondacks for sick and wounded veterans, especially victims 
of tuberculosis. The response should be magnificent. 
* * * 
The Senate of Maryland has voted, 15 to 12, in favor of 
modification of the Volstead act. 
* * * 
The textile strikes in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
New Hampshire continue with no very marked change. 
* * * 
Navigation on the Great Lakes opened on April 1, despite 
considerable ice. 
* * * 
It seems that our elk are being exterminated, not for food, 
not for sport, but to provide elks’ teeth to members of the 
Order of Elks. 


The British Empire 


Lloyd George Wins Again 
N April 3, Lloyd George, returning to London from a 
three weeks’ rest in the country, addressed the Com- 

mons on the following Government motion: 

That this House approve the resolutions passed by the 
Supreme Council at Cannes as the basis of the Genoa Con- 
ference and will support his Majesty’s Government in endeav- 
oring to give effect to them. 

En effet, Lloyd George was asking for a vote of confi- 
dence in himself and his Government. He got it, 374 to 94. 

Reading that speech, even as set down in cold print 
(without the immense enhancements to its effect it enjoyed 
in the delivery—from the magnetic personality of the 
speaker, from the atmosphere of a political crisis, from 
the storied scene, from the distinguished audience on the 
floor and in the gallery, from so many circumstances), one 
understands why it is that, while Premiers come and 
Premiers go, Lloyd George seems destined to go on forever. 

Some one has said that the effect of this speech was as 
if a magician were, in one’s presence, to cover an immense 
canvas with broad and telling strokes (leaving out of the 
picture everything that might be telling in a sense opposed 
to the magician’s purpose), accompanying his brushwork 


with descriptive comments equally sweeping and convincing, 


mingling, as Nature has mingled, grave with gay and 
lively with severe. The critic thus paraphrased added 
that, immediately the canvas was covered, the colors 
seemed to fade and disappear, while of the descriptive 
comment scarcely one sentence remained in the memory. 
The above criticism may or may not be just, but at any 
rate the effect of Lloyd George’s magic always lasts long 
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Underwood & Underwood 


The all-metal plane which Captain Roald Amundsen is to take with him on his trip from Seattle to Norway via the North Pole. 
Captain Amundsen is looking out of the door of the plane. Mr. John M. Larsen, inventor and manufacturer of the plane, is 
standing outside 


enough to win him a thumping vote. His style is “both 
music and persuasion,” plus wit. Not the music of Bee- 
thoven, which, once entering the ear, forever haunts the 
memory; but the music of Mendelssohn, say, no mean music. 
Not the profound convincingness of a Donne, but at least 
the momentary persuasiveness of a Beecher. Not the wit 


of a Sheridan, but enough to rock not only the Government. 


but also the Opposition benches with laughter.. Not the 
least of the Welsh wizard’s gifts is to make statistics as 
engaging as a Persian tale. 

In that speech of April 3, Lloyd George made his greatest 
hit with a quotation from a speech of the younger Pitt, in 
which the latter justified his efforts to negotiate a peace 
with the French revolutionaries: 


I wish for the benefit of Europe, I wish for the benefit 
of the world at large and for the honor of mankind, as 
well as for the happiness of the people of France, although 
now your enemies, but who are objects of compassion, I 
wish to say that the present spirit of their rulers and the 
principles they cherish may be extinguished and that other 
principles may prevail there; but whether they do so or not 
is more immediately their concern than ours. It is not to 
any alteration in that country, but to the means of security 
in this, that I look with anxiety and care. I wish for peace 
whether their principles be good or bad, but I do not wish 
to trust to their forbearance. Our defense should be in our 
own hands. 

Upon which Lloyd George observed, not perhaps with- 
out imagination of a certain chastening effect on the Poin- 
carists: 

Those are the principles on which we should proceed in 
approaching this difficult and dangerous topic of endeavor- 
ing to make peace with a Government whose principles are 
just as odious, whose actions are just as loathsome as the 
actions of the Terrorists in 1792 and afterward in France. 
Lloyd George doubtless conciliated many wavering votes 

by his assurance that political recognition of Russia, a 
political compact with Russia, would only follow acceptance 
by Russia of the Cannes conditions (recognition of the 
debts and other obligations of the present and previous 
Russian régimes, establishment of impartial tribunals of- 


fering free access to nationals of all countries, cessation of 
attacks on the institutions of other countries, and so on) ; 
by the important assurance that any compact with Russia, 
to become effective, must be ratified by the House of Com- 
mons; and finally by the assurance that establishment of 
ceremonial diplomatic relations with Russia would, in case 
a compact were struck, be gradual, commencing with ex- 
change of chargés d’affaires, each successive step to be 
authorized by the Commons and to be taken only after 
amplifying proof of Russian bona fides. 

Lloyd George has won another famous victory. He goes 
to Genoa with ample powers, having escaped the danger 
of having to disclose any of the more intimate details of 
his program. 


The Irish Situation 


The House of Lords has passed and the royal assent has 
been given to the Irish Free State bill, which gives a 
definite legal status to the Free State and vests the Pro- 
visional Government with the full powers necessary to it. 

* * * 

In accordance with the recent agreement, all political 
prisoners in Ulster and in the Free State have been re- 
leased. . 

* * * 

Mutinous detachments of the Irish Republican army con- 
tinue to perpetrate outrages in various parts of Ireland. 

On the 3rd, some 3,000 members of the Irish Republican 
army garrison of Dublin marched out of town in compli- 
ance with an invitation from the mutineer Committee of 
Sixteen and took the oath of allegiance to the Republic. 

On the same day mutinous army detachments stopped a 
speech being made by Michael Collins at Castlebar, County 
Mayo. They rushed the platform and in the mélée one per- 
son was wounded. The audience was small, as the muti- 
neers had blocked the roads and railways leading to the 
town. ? 

But the worst of the many recent affairs was the Upnor 
one. The British ordnance tug Upnor was seized off Cork 
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by an ingenious ruse and taken into Ballycottin harbor, 

where the cargo of 400 rifles, 700 revolvers, 39 machine 

guns, and 500,000 rounds of ammunition was unloaded and 

hauled away in lorries requisitioned from Cork merchants. 
* * * 

At a meeting held at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
New York, U. S. A., on the 2nd, under the auspices of the 
American Association for the Recognition of the Irish Re- 
public, Austin Stack made the following temperate remarks: 

I won’t say what will happen if this election goes against 
us, but I hope the time may never come when one Irishman 
will fire on another. I want to be fair, but that blow may 
have to be struck. There is going to be an Irish Republic, 

a whole Irish Republic—or nothing. 


Notes 


The lockout of approximately a million men in the Brit- 
ish engineering, shipbuilding, and some other trades, adds 
seriously to the multiplying 
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mate of war-debts owing to Great Britain: Of France, 
$2,228,000,000; of Italy, $1,907,200,000; of Belgium, $412,- 
000,000; of Russia, $2,240,000,000; of Serbia, $88,000,000; 
of other Allies, $331,600,000; of the Dominions, $576,000,000. 

It has been suggested that Lloyd George “may use 
France’s debt to Britain as a club to put through his Genoa 


program”; but such fantastic villainy is out of the question. 
* * * * 









A later report states that the British Government has 
merely sent a formal notice to Governments indebted to it 
that the three-year period during which, by formal under- 
standing, interest was to be deferred, will expire in October; 
no definite demand was made, says the report. 


A Cecilian Congress 
N International Socialist Congress, including repre-. 
sentatives of the Second, Second-and-one-half, and 
Third Internationals, has 
















woes of the British people 
and the embarrassments of 
the Government. 

The other groups, how- 





































ever, have broken away 
from the engineers and 
have begun negotiations 


with the operators which 


promise a settlement. 
* * * 









Hardly a word this week 
from India. Is the silence 
ominous? 
ok * 2k 
Arthur Balfour has ac- 


cepted an earldom. 
* * & 

















Sixty per cent. of the for- 
ests of the United King- 
dom were cut down during 
the war. 


Britain Takes a 
Leaf Out of Our 
Book 


HE United States Gov- 
ernment having re- 
fused to consider the Brit- 
ish proposal of general can- 
cellation of the war-debts 
of the Allied and Associated 




























been in process in Berlin. 
Reports thereof show it to 
be about as harmonious as 
would be the audience at a 
joint debate on the Ulster 
border between Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. de Valera. 
It is easier to blend re- 
ligions than sects. 
























The Genoa 


Conference 


HE Genoa Conference 
opens on April 10. 
The whole world is asking 
itself the questions: “What 
has Lloyd George up his 
sleeve?” and “Whatever it 
is, will he put it over?” 
The Russian delegation 
- was about the first to arrive 
on the scene. It stopped 
over at Berlin for a nice 
little visit. When Chancel- 
lor Wirth met Chicherin, 
je quoted hapless Rich- 
ard’s words: 












For God’s sake let us sit upon 
the ground 








Powers, and bringing pres- 
sure for payment of the 
interest due it from Britain 
and other Powers, the British Government, in turn, 
is demanding (or so at any rate the press gives out) in- 
terest payments from the Powers indebted to it. These 
demands are not likely to lessen French determination to 
collect cash from Germany. Annual,interest at 5 per cent. 
on France’s debts to Great Britain and the United States 
would amount to about $300,000,000. France will receive 
from Germany this year a maximum of $30,000,000 cash. 
It is highly improbable that the United States or Britain 
would consent to accept from France, in lieu of cash, goods 
received by France from Germany under the Wiesbaden 
Agreement. 

According to the National Bank of Commerce, the war- 
debts of the Allies to the United States, principal and inter- 
est, amounted to the following on March 1 last: Debt of 
Great Britain, $4,675,000,000; of France, 3,717,000,000; of 
Italy, $1,850,000,000; of Belgium, $420,000,000; of Russia, 
$212,000,000; of others, $455,000,000. 

A recent Federal Reserve bulletin gave the following esti- 
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Morvich, the new king of the turf 








And tell sad stories of the 
deaths of kings. 






Whereupon Chicherin fell a-shaking, and has not since 
left off. At any rate, it is authentically reported that he 
is in a blue funk and that, though his residence at beautiful 
Rapallo, outside Genoa, is strongly guarded by Italian 
troops, he dare not look out o’ window. 










Several Items 


HE week ending March 18 was “Wine Week” in 

France, when all good Frenchmen prayed for restora- 

tion of France’s lost wine markets. March 15 was “Ameri- 

can Day.” An American Senate resolution is “indicated.” 
* * * 

A competent authority states that there are now ‘only 

about 40,000 unemployed in France. 

* * * 

Of the 720,000,000 gold marks required by the Repara- 

tions Commission to be paid over to it by Germany this 

year, 217,000,000 has been paid. 
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Restoration of Mozart at the Metropolitan 


By W. J. 


- WT OZART’S opera buffa, “Cosi fan tutte” (Thus do 
All Women), was performed for the first time at 


the Metropolitan Opera House on March 24 and 
repeated at the matinee of April 1. No record of any 
previous presentation of the work in this city could be 
found and it is probable that it had never been given 
before in the United States. The restoration of Mozart 
to the stage of the Metropolitan was welcomed with en- 
thusiasm by those music lovers whose pleasure does not 
proceed wholly from hearing loud sounds or witnessing 
acrobatic feats by strenuous prima donnas. At the same 
time the production served clearly to show the resources 
of the local operatic institution. 

To state the case precisely, there was much in the intelli- 
gent artistic plan of the production to call for hearty 
praise, while in the execution there was little to cause 
regret. There was a time when every one of the six parts 
in the work would have been beautifully sung, but that 
time is past. Singers of the first order are rare today and 
the Metropolitan Opera House is not the abiding place of 
those who can be so ranked. In their stead we are invited 
to enjoy the contributions of a good orchestra, a com- 
petent chorus (which had almost nothing to do in “Cosi 
fan tutte”) and admirable scenery. In the case of Mozart’s 
work cultivated taste was also gratified by homogeneity of 
effort, manifestly the result of Mr. Bodanzky’s direction. 

The pictorial presentation of the opera was arranged 
by Joseph Urban, who conceived a plan for overcoming 
in some measure the antagonism of the Metropolitan’s 
great size to a lyric farce of delicate musical embodiment. 
He disclosed to us a smal] stage built on the large one of 
the house. This little stage was framed by graceful 
draperies and had its own footlights made to imitate those 
of lamplight days. The action was carried forward prin- 


cipally on the small stage, though at times the draperies | 


were used as hiding places from which characters might 
spy upon the actions of the personages performing a 
scene. Acceptance of such makeshifts is by no means 
difficult when the spectator has put himself in the mood 
to receive complacently the hopeless artificialities of Lo- 
renzo da Ponte’s libretto. 

The two performances given previous to this writing 
have demonstrated clearly that opera-goers enjoy the 
farcical fun. No one can take seriously the departure of 
two lovers for a pretended war and their return in dis- 
guises to test the constancy of their betrothed ones. And 
there is a note of vulgarity in the arrangement of the 
whole plot on a bet. Nor is there the faintest approach 
to illusion in the two disguises of the pert waiting woman, 
Despina, first as a doctor and afterward as a notary. But 
it is all an excuse for some flimsy fooling for which Mozart 
left us incomparable music. 

The venerable sages who have written erudite tomes 
about the most extraordinary of composers have with one 
accord underrated “Cosi fan tutte.” Either that is the 
case or we jaded opera addicts of today have suddenly 
found a new stimulus for our appetites. We may comfort 
ourselves with the belief that the fault lies with the fathers. 
Many of us have clear and even brilliant recollections of 
“Don Giovanni,”, “Le Nozze di Figaro” and “Die Zauber- 
fléte.” Their best melodies, their most vivacious ensembles, 
their most effective finales readily recur to us. When, 
therefore, we find ourselves lifted into regions of celestial 
delight by the truly divine musical numbers of “Cosi fan 
tutte” we do not hesitate to declare that it is good music 
and that this score, so often dismissed with ill disguised pity, 
is a masterpiece. 


Henderson 


If there be in some obsolete opera a duet as ravishing 
as “Ah, guarda sorella,” a bravura air as dramatic and 
sweeping as “Smanie implacabili” or a trio as heavenly as 
“Soave sia il vento,” let us all hope for a speedy resurrec- 
tion of that score. Of course in the Metropolitan perform- 
ance there are cuts and some of the numbers are shifted 
about so that they do not occupy their original places, but 
nothing essential has been omitted. Even the antiquated 
Italian recitatives, enlivened from time to time by pas- 
sages for voices in mellifluous concords, are good to hear in 
this era of vocal violence and frequent parlando. 

It would be no formidable task to deliver a learned dis- 
course on Mozart’s form and methods. But it is not worth 
while. A public which makes no note of the difference 
between an opera constructed of set airs united by secco 
recitative and one from which the latter element has been 
abolished, as well as the formal “number,” finds the old- 
fashioned musical speech sufficient for the more old- 
fashioned farce. And when the whole matter is presented 
to the auditor with so much spirit and technical skill as it 
is at the Metropolitan, there is no need of the support of 
learned argument. 

This production has thrown a new light on the quality 
of the Metropolitan company. The only “star” in the 
cast is Mr. de Luca, who impersonates one of the ridiculous 
lovers for whom the plot is intended to provide a school 
of instruction. Mr. de Luca is an operatic artist of ability. 
That he would unburden himself easily of the rapid and 
flexible speech of Guglielmo in the vivacious dialogue of 
the opera was a foregone conclusion. Also his singing in 
the more important passages is laudahle and at times 
even more than merely good. But the part is not one in 
which an opera singer can earn his greenest laurels. 

George Meader, the tenor, is an American, who has dis- 
tinguished himself as an interpreter of songs. His voice is 
not one of importance, but his musical intelligence is sound 
and he delivers Mozart’s music with real knowledge of style. 
Miss Frances Peralta, the Dorabella, is also an American, 
and her singing has proved to be far above the standard 
reached by her in other réles. In Aida, for example, she 
indulged in the strenuous manner so popular at the Metro- 
politan. But in “Cosi fan tutte” she sings with restraint, 
with unexpected skill in sustained phrases, and with no 
small amount of interpretative color. Miss Bori is quite 
captivating as Despina, the extraordinary maid who aids 
and abets Don Alfonso in his scheme to reveal the incon- 
stancy of the sisters. Her acting is full of spirit, perhaps 
a little extravagant at times, and she has disclosed a 
vis comica which no one supposed she possessed. Her 
voice-is well suited to the music, albeit she does not always 
get out of her numbers all that is in them. But she is a 
continual delight to the audience, and as that is what she 
is there for, we should be grateful. 

Mr. Didur is an actor of versatility and he makes much 
of Don Alfonso. Also he sings this music better than he 
has sung anything in many moons. Mme. Florence Easton 
as Fiordiligi has achieved an artistic triumph even greater 
than that of: her Sieglinde. She sings the music with 
splendid breadth of style, with ravishing beauty of tone, 
with technical mastery of the first order. Her delivery of 
Mozart’s bravura, which is not flippant coloratura, but 
something in the grand syle, is that of a singer of high 
rank. It ought to be worth the thought of other members 
of the company to consider how audiences have received 
her singing. The outburst of enthusiasm which followed 
her principal number at the second performance of the 
opera was spontaneous and came from all over the house. 
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New Books and Old 


Many a novelist might cry, in his 
anguish, “Save me from my blurb 
writer!” Many a novel, inconspicu- 
ously mediocre, or mildly silly, is lifted 
to an eminence of folly by the inju- 
dicious advertiser, or the foolish friend. 
A great many of the readers who were 
disgusted with “Three Soldiers” might 
never have given the book a second 
thought if the blurb writer had not 
called this long-drawn whine “the cry 
of American youth.” It was a little 
like painting a portrait of Grover 
Cleveland Bergdoll, and naming it 
“The Spirit of 1917.” So with Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis’s prize piece of non- 
sense, about “The Narrow House,” be- 
ginning “Salute to Evelyn Scott!” Mr. 
Waldo Frank’s novel “Rahab” (Boni 
& Liveright), written in cubist Eng- 
lish, has already been temperately dis- 
cussed in this paper by Mr. Boynton, 
but has been denounced by such sym- 
pathizers with innovations as Messrs. 
Heywood Broun, F. P. Adams, and 
Burton Rascoe. It was jumped on in 
the house of its friends, who found it 
affected and insincere. The blurb 
writer who composed the notice about 
it upon its jacket said that it would be 
attacked by the critical descendants of 
.those who attacked and reviled Walt 
Whitman and Wagner. Which re- 
minds me of the logic familiar a few 
years ago: Lincoln was attacked, and 
Woodrow Wilson is being attacked; 
therefore Woodrow Wilson 





Mr. Kenneth L. Roberts is an out- 
spoken person. He writes, after an 
interview with King Constantine, that 
“the King of Greece is about as big, 
mentally, as a pint of snow-water half 
poured out.” Mr. Roberts writes 
about conditions in Poland, in Russia, 
in the countries which once consti- 
tuted Austria-Hungary, in Greece, and 
in Constantinople. He ends with a 
merry description of the Wet vs. Dry 
campaign in Scotland, and why the 
Scotch and English love Pussyfoot 
Johnson. This is in his “Why Europe 
Leaves Home” (Bobbs-Merrill). 


In his “My Memories of Eighty 
Years” (Scribner) Mr. Depew relates 
a story told him by Robert Browning. 
During the entertainments in England 
for the Shah of Persia, every effort 
was made to give as much splendor as 
possible to all functions, to offset the 
ceremonious reception of the Shah in 
Russia. At a dinner, given by the 
Duke of Sutherland, everybody came 
in whatever official costume he could 
claim a right to—all the peers wore 
their robes. Browning had only a de- 
gree from Oxford, but as that entitled 
him to a scarlet gown, he wore that. 
Outranked, however, he was sitting at 
the foot of the table, when the Shah 
asked: “Who is that distinguished 
looking gentleman in the scarlet cloak 
at the other end of the table?” The 
host replied: “That is one of our 
greatest poets.” The Shah answered: 
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“That is no place for a poet; bring him 
up here, and let him sit next to me.” 
So the poet took the seat of honor, 
and the Shah said to Browning: “I 
am glad to have you next to me, for I 
am a poet myself.” The Shah asked 
for whatever he liked, and to one 
beautiful woman he remarked that she 
was the most beautiful he had seen in 
England, and that he wished to take 
her back to Persia with him. “But, 
your Majesty, I am married.” “Well,” 
replied the Shah, “bring your husband 
along. When we get to Teheran, my 
capital, I will take care of him.” 


Mr. Thomas Thornely’s “Verses from 

en and Fell” (Cambridge University 
Press) have appeared in a second and 
enlarged edition. They recall such 
lovers of and such artists with metre 
and rhyme as Calverley, from the past 
generation, and Patrick Chalmers from 
contemporaries. Mr. Thorneley has 
an engaging fondness for addressing 
animals of one kind or another—just 
as Calverley, and more especially, 
Chalmers, have done. It is a temp- 
tation to quote many of these; let me 
cite the three opening stanzas from 
“On Parting with a Pet Raven.” 


Abandoned bird! A freak of fancy led me 
To share with you my staid, decorous 
home. ; 
As wisely had I let a fairy wed me, 
Or lured a mermaid from her native 
home! 


I little knew where frolic Fate was leading, 
And can but plead that it was long ago, 
When I was sympathetically reading 
The poetry of Edgar Allan Poe. 


I felt his Raven’s eerie fascination 
And something in me rising seemed to 


say 
(I took it at the time for inspiration) 
“Be bold and buy a raven right away.” 


“Come, Abner, while we are alone 
won’t you remember that you knew 
me as a boy who played the harp and 
did nothing else in particular, and call 
me David?” Abner began to thaw, 
and David went on: “And how do you 
like being in Gilead? Mahanaim isn’t 
much of a town compared with Gilead, 
I suppose.” 

Hardly sounds like Biblical charac- 
ters talking, does it? And yet, since 
a writer is using English, why should 
he or she not use idiomatic English, and 
avoid the thee-ing and thou-ing which 
we have been brought up to believe is 
necessary in a novel about the ancient 
Greeks or Romans or Hebrews? At 
any rate, this is the speech employed 
by Marjorie Strachey in her novel, 
“David, the Son of Jesse” (Century) 
wherein she writes, in the form of fic- 
tion, the story of King David. 


To those who will like to read a 
poet’s recollections of her voyages with 
her husband in flat-bottomed boats, and 
on land in flivvers, of camping out, 
and eating outdoors, and of explora- 
tions and meditations in America and 
England, I recommend Marguerite 
Wilkinson’s “The Dingbat of Arcady” 
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(Macmillan). The Dingbat was the 
name of the first of the boats. 


Captain Francis McCullagh, of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, was with the 
British Military Mission in Omsk, at- 
tached to General Kolchak’s headquar- 
ters. He was captured by the Bolshe- 
vists, saw conditions in Siberia and in 
Russia, saw Moscow, and Soviet rule 
at close quarters, and writes of it all 
in his “A Prisoner of the Reds” (Dut- 
ton). He is decided but not bitter in 
his criticism of the Bolshevists, and 
he is extremely interesting in his de- 
scription of Siberia. He visited Ekat- 
erinburg, and devotes a chapter to the 
murder of the Tsar and his family. 


A compilation and yet a singularly 
satisfactory biography is the life of 
the late Guy Scull, of which Henry Jay 
Case is the editor. The title is Scull’s 
full name, “Guy Hamilton Scull’ (Duf- 
field), and any number of contributors 


have written to tell of Guy Scull’s © 


early days, of his life at college, from 
which he vanished to join the Rough 
Riders in the Spanish War. Then 
came correspondent’s work in the Boer 
War, writing for magazines and news- 


" \papers, travel and adventure and more 


war-corresponding in Venezuela, the 
Balkans, Manchuria, and Russia. He 
went treasure seeking to the West 
Indies, roped lions in Africa, went to 
Mexico and Nicaragua, was deputy po- 
lice commissioner hunting murderers 
and Black Handers in New York. 


“The Mystery of Mormonism” (Dut- 
ton) is by Stuart Martin, and Mr. Mar- 
tin is, I suppose, an Englishman. Most 
of the writers on Mormonism seem not 
to be Americans. My chief informant 
on Mormonism used to be Dr. A. Conan 
Doyle. from whose “Study in Scarlet” 
I received the impression that polygamy 
was only one of the gentler and more 
amiable vices of the Mormons. Mr. 
Martin’s book is a considerable his- 
tory, with the usual highly unpleasant 
portrait of Brigham Young. I do not 
expect it will be recommended for 
reading in Salt Lake City. . 


To choose one of the new books for 
companion during a vacation this spring 
or summer, will there be anything bet- 
ter than “The Le Gallienne Book of 
English Verse” (Boni & Liveright), 
edited by Richard Le Gallienne? I 
doubt it. In order to get so many po- 
ems into so small a book, the pages 
fail to be typographically beautiful— 
although the print is clear. But there 
are no other real faults. The book is 
actually pocket-size, albeit plump, and 
the contents is the best of English po- 
etry from King Cnut (about 1025), for 
Mr. Le Gallienne actually goes back 
farther than the usual “Summer is 
i-comen in” with which such antholo- 
gies often begin, down to the living 
poets. (I wish the William Morris part 
included “Shameful Death.”) Give me 
but what’s in this volume found; take 
all the rest the sun goes round. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


The Ruin of Ancient Civ- 
lization 

THE RUIN OF THE ANCIENT CIVILIZATION 

AND THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY, 

witH SOME CONSIDERATION OF CON- 

DITIONS IN THE EUROPE OF TODAY. 

By Guglielmo Ferrero, translated by 


the Hon. Lady Whitehead. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ROFESSOR FERRERO is too well 
known to need any introduction 
to English readers. He has been ad- 
mired and derided as the typical “syn- 
thetic historian,” the type of historian, 
that is, who attempts to gather up the 
results of previous investigation, to 
analyze and interpret them and then 
put them together again in a narrative 
that shall have its own new point of 
view and its fresh stimulus to the in- 
terest of the reading public. 

This quality is eminently shown in 
the present brief study; for, in spite 
of its imposing form, it is hardly more 
than that, a study in two hundred gen- 
erously printed pages of the causes 
which led to the break-up of the 
“classic” civilization and the triumph 
of Christianity over all its rivals. It 
has, moreover, a distinct “tendency.” 
First published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and then in a separate volume, 
it was written avowedly to show 
analogies between the process of dis- 
integration here described and what is 
going on in the world of European 
culture today. Ferrero’s thesis is that 
the Greco-Roman civilization was based 
upon an essentially aristocratic con- 
ception of society, a society funda- 
mentally divided into higher and lower 
classes and dominated by the former 
with the tacit acquiescence of the lat- 
ter. The most striking illustration of 
this aristocratic domination was the 
Roman Senate. So long as this main- 
tained itself, even under crippling and 
degrading conditions, the ancient so- 
ciety had at least a nominal organ of 
expression, a rallying point for all 
aristocratic elements throughout the 
Empire, notably, of course, in the West. 
When, however, society thus consti- 
tuted had lost its vitality, had ceased 
to expand by conquest and was thrown 
back upon itself with no motive but to 
enjoy its colossal heritage, it rapidly 
fell a prey to two agencies, both of an 
anti-aristocratic character and both es- 
sentially Oriental, the divine monarchy 
and the universalistic philosophies and 
religions. 

These two agencies, so Dr. Ferrero 
thinks, played into each other’s hands. 
The Eastern notion of the divine mon- 
arch beneath whom all were alike sub- 
jects met at the other extreme the 
Eastern conception of a universal re- 
ligion within which all were alike sub- 
jects of the one Supreme Being. This 
contact of ideas was embodied in the 
person of the Emperor Aurelian, who 
saw, if we may believe Dr. Ferrero, 
the solution of the problem of the age 


in proclaiming the cult of Mithra as 
the official state religion and thus vali- 
dating his own claim to divinity. We 
doubt whether this version of Aurelian’s 
relation to Mithraism is correct. He 
may well have been an adept in this 
widely popular form of religious 
fervor, but that is a long way from be- 
ing the same thing as giving to the 
Empire an official state religion. 

Certainly Mithraism failed to solve 
the problem, however near it came to 
doing so. It failed because it did not 
offer a sacrificial, reconciling human 
figure about which the loyalty alike of 
individuals and of peoples could gather. 
Mithraism commended itself to the im- 
perialistic idea because it left room for 
the notion of the emperor as a divine 
monarch separated from the rest of 
humanity. This is precisely what 
Christianity would not do. According 
to its teaching there was but one di- 
vinely human person, the God-Man un- 
der whom all souls were alike and 
equal. ; 

That was its chief offense against 
the all-embracing perfection of Diocle- 
tian’s scheme of social reform. The 
persecution under Diocletian was thus 
the last effort of the new, orientalized 
imperial monarchy to rid itself of 
what it rightly perceived to be its most 
dangerous antagonist. It failed of its 
object. Fierce and comprehensive as it 
was, it proved once for all that, short 
of extermination, Christianity could not 
be disposed of; and extermination was 
impossible. 

The same line of reflection leads to 
the reversal of policy by Constantine. 
A usurper—if indeed that word has any 
place in the welter of world politics in 
the fourth century—he needed the sup- 
port of every constructive element of 
Roman society. He frankly confesses 
this in the epochal Edict of Milan just 
ten years after Diocletian’s abortive 
attempt. He will tolerate Christianity 
and every other form of religion “in 
order that every form of divinity in 
high heaven may be favorable and pro- 
pitious to us and to all our subjects.” 
Ferrero kindly spares us all the leg- 
endary nonsense about Constantine’s 
“conversion.” He shows him to us as a 
puzzled heathen trying to understand 
and to manage this new force which he 
had set loose. His one aim was to iden- 
tify the interests of the Church with 
those of his government—the puzzle 
was to know what the Church was and 
where it was to be found. Hence the 
Council at Nicza. 

Our author reminds us that Christi- 
anity differed from other religions in 
that it would not permit itself to be 
permanently bureaucratized and em- 
ployed in the service of the state. Its 
“triumph” was only the signal for the 
outbreak of those furious internal con- 
flicts of opinion which, however tire- 
some or futile they may seem to us, 
were the propf of a vitality that could 
not be repressed by violence nor cod- 
dled into flabbiness by imperial favor. 
The ultimate victory of orthodoxy Fer- 
rero ascribes to the insistence of the 
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best minds that the principle of divine 
revelation should be accepted as closed 
once and forever by the thought of a 
single, unique, never-to-be-repeated hu- 
man embodiment of Deity. He thinks 
the dominant motive of the orthodox 
party was to have something fixed in 
the midst of the appalling changes go- 
ing on about them. 

Here he makes his transition to the 
main purpose of his book, the analogy 
between the third and the twentieth 
centuries. He reviews the struggle be- 
tween the principle of authority and 
the claims of unlimited democracy from 
the French Revolution to the present 
moment. He sees the world of today 
as having shaken itself free from every 
traditional authority without having 
found any new principle to take its 
place. Rampant democracy has not 
yet provided a constructive programme 
that will work. And here the historian- 
prophet deserts us. Out of the an- 
archy of the third century the world 
was rescued by the persistence of the 
imperial tradition allied with the new 
force of an aggressive, self-conscious, 
personal and universal religion. 

Where are the saving forces that may 
rescue present-day Europe from the 
prevailing anarchy? Ferrero raises the 
question, but he does not answer it. His 
book is a warning, but not a solution. 
His fear is that, if the present anarchy 
of government shall continue, a still 
worse anarchy of the intellect will be 
added to it. His hope seems to lie in 
the influence of those countries, Eng- 
land, France, and the United States, 
where governmental stability is least 
disturbed. If they can help the rest to 
regain their political and economic bal- 
ance, then, so we are left to infer, the 
moral and spiritual forces now appar- 
ently relaxed to the point of futility 
may regain their tension and begin 
anew their work of recuperation. Thus 
interpreted the story of the collapse of 
the ancient civilization becomes, not a 
message of despair, but a summons to 
courage and loyalty. 


The translation by the Hon. Lady 
Whitehead is little short of scandalous. 
Opening at random, we find on page 57 
colons libres rendered by “free colo- 
nists” and mensuel by “regular.” Bre- 
tagne does duty for “Brittany” on 
pages 51 and 53 and for “Britain” on 
page 86, where also aurait eu le des- 
sous is given as “would have been the 
victor.” On page 89 the sense is again 
completely lost by using “Persian” in- 
stead of “Armenian.” On pages 52 and 
538 “Gallus” occurs twice for “Galli- 
enus.” On page 53 occurs the cryptic 
statement that Posthumus “got himself 
recognized in Spain and in Brittany 
where (instead of “and’”’) he founded 
a Gallo-Iberian Empire.” Page 127, 
“Diocletian had been tempted (avait 
essayé) to, etc.” Where the sense of 
the original is a little complicated the 
translator cheerfully omits, adds, or 
hashes at discretion. 


EPHRAIM EMERTON 








Tract, Fable, and Yarn 


Humsue. A Study in Education. By E. 
M. Delafield. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. : 

Torquiz’s Success. By Muriel Hine. 
New York: John Lane Company. 
Saint TERESA. By Henry Sydnor Harri- 

son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 
HE author of “Zella Sees Herself” 
has never, to my thinking, quite 
equalled that remarkable “first novel.” 
In succeeding books her satire has 
grown sharper and her characteriza- 
tion less firm. Mere insistence on the 
hypocrisy and conceit of the human 
animal grows wearisome. Granting 
that we are all cats and asses (we mur- 
mur), tell us something else—a fairy- 
tale, if need be! In her present in- 
scription she alludes to “Humbug” as 

“the book of mine I hold most true.” 

Alas, as the fellow said, what is truth? 

Does the story-teller mean that her 

book is especially true to herself, or to 

fact, or to her vision of what might 
be? “Humbug” is, its subtitle betrays, 

a novel with an idea or purpose. It is 

’ prefaced by two mottoes from Samuel 

Butler; it follows the example of But- 
ler and his disciples in attacking the 
tyrannies and hypocrisies of domestic 
life, and in particular of the relation 
between parent and child. It is fool- 
ish and criminal for parents to treat 
their children as inferiors, to exact 
from them an unthinking obedience, 
to keep from them the major facts of 
their own physical being, and to impose 
education upon them as a clumsy rou- 
tine instead of ushering them into it 
as a private paradise. True, indeed; 
but is it not a now generally recog- 
nized truth? Why this fresh demon- 
stration of the theorem to which fiction 
some time since wrote, amid universal 
acclaim, its Q. E. D.? This Victorian 
Lily, with her pathetic ignorance and 
wistful yearning for “self-expression,” 
is surely a mild and belated figure. 
The story of her journey toward en- 
lightenment and toward resignation is 
readable, but in no sense striking. 


“Torquil’s Success” is the tale of a 
young “author” of England with a 
temperament and some genius, who is 
of no particular use to himself or any- 
body else as a human being to live with 
and work with.’ He is of doubtful 
birth. He has only the veneer of pub- 
lic school breeding. He turns his back 
on his origin, and under the pseudonym 
of Torquil sets out to conquer the 
world by way of a London attic. He 
writes a novel of youthful revolt, and 
it is taken up by a good publisher, a 
Richard Merriman. Merriman is a 
man in his fifties with a wife twenty 
years younger, devoted to him but “un- 
awakened.” All hail to the story-teller 
who has not made her young genius 
the means of tragic awakening for 
Josephine! Torquil falls in love with 
her, but, to do him justice, makes no 
attempt to win her away from his pub- 
lisher and patron. On the other hand, 
he is not gentleman enough to stick by 
the man who has given him his open- 
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ing, when flattering offers for his later 
novels come from another quarter. 
Nor, for one of his mongrel origin and 
nature, is happiness possible in mar- 
riage with the wilful young aristocrat 
who arouses, for a time, his deeper pas- 
sion. Torquil’s success, up to the mo- 
ment of our parting with him, is very 
like failure; for he has sold his talent 
and imprisoned his soul among the 
fleshpots. Only in the end, back in his 
Chelsea attic, with “nothing further 
to hope or pray for” in the way of per- 
sonal happiness, a new germ of crea- 
tion stirs in the mould of his dead 
labors and hopes. At dawn he looks 
out over awakening London: “The 
power of money awoke from slumber, 
the lust of the flesh, the greed for fame. 
But Torquil had left all these behind 
him. For the love of his work, he 
wrote.” / This also is a novel capably 
written and easy to read, but without 
marked force or distinction. / 

Mr. Harrison’s “Saint Teresa” is 
put forth by the publishers as “a 
story of present-day America, so fine, 
so sincere, so compelling, that every 
reader must fall beneath its spell as 
it marches to its magnificent climax.” 
What a glorious promise; how hope- 
fully (even after making a preliminary 
discount of 90 per cent. or so) every 
reader must seek its fulfilment in these 
pages. Ah, me! who is every reader? 
or are reviewers disqualified by nature 
from the obligatory fall? /I can read, 
and have read, “Saint Teresa” with a 
certain enjoyment as a yarn. Mr. 
Harrison has a good yarn to spin, and 
he spins well, deliberately covering his 
romantic machinery with a plausible 
garb of reality. He is a a skilful writer, 
has the use of words, knows how to 
convey the illusion of character. But 
the product is simply a very clever 
piece of claptrap.// There is no honestly 
real or honestly romantic scene here: 
wartime America is a setting for the 
author’s ‘convenience, that is_ all. 
Saint Teresa the female is an excel- 
lent invention,’ on the plane of the 
yarn. She is the negation or opposite 
of the recently overdone “vamp” type. 
Beautiful and young, rich and wilful, 
she resents the approaches of man the 
lover, and studies the art of being un- 
attractive. Let not her yarn be told 
here; it invelves one Masury, journal- 
ist, efficiency expert, free-lance and 
cave-man, and shows how a Teresa may 
be tamed by such. All that she asks 
of a man, it seems, is that he be suf- 
ficiently jll-mannered, conceited, and 
pompous, sufficiently bent on humiliat- 
ing her for the sake of his own com- 
placency, sufficiently brutal in mo- 
ments of physical contact. Clever Mr. 
Harrison, to have wrenched new 
piquancy from the now classical hor- 
rors of the stabbing, kicking, throttling, 
eye-gouging battle of lumberjacks, by 
staging the combat in a Fifth Avenue 
palace and making one of the combat- 
ants a woman! Or shall we recognize 


his feat as an Americanization of the 
Apache love-scene but yesterday so 
popular in the cabarets of our metrop- 
olis? 


H. W. Boynton 
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Peixotto Exhibition 
at the Hispanic 
Museum 


NE of the interesting exhibitions of 
the present art season is_ the 
group of drawings, including several 
in color, by Ernest Peixotto, who has 
rambled among picturesque haunts in 
Spain and Portugal, where ancient cas- 
tles and monasteries, boats and sails, 


sce cme 





A wine boat on the Douro 


and peasant types proved diverting 
themes. The exhibition was held re- 
cently in one of the galleries of the His- 
panic Museum of America, in New 
York, and the entire collection has 
since been acquired by the Museum. 
There were several oil paintings in 
the display which lent a note of color 
to the gallery and these included color- 


The Aqueduct, Segovia 


ful transcripts of “La Coma Vallde- 
mosa, Mallorca,” a typical castle in 
Spain with purple mountains in the 
background; “The Pool, La Granja,” 
with its fountains; and “The Garden of 
Raxa, Mallorca.” Noteworthy also 
was “The Aqueduct, Segovia,” with the 
quaint old market place and blue sky 
peeking through the arches of the 
structure. 
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Random Book Notes 


ARGUERITE E. HARRISON 

spent eighteen months, beginning 
February, 1920, in Russia. Ten of 
these months she was in prison. She 
describes her experiences in “Ma- 
rooned in Moscow” (Doran)/ She went 
to the country as an American news- 
paper correspondent, but her manner 
of entering the country caused the 
Soviet authorities to put her in prison. 
Her descriptions are graphic and her 
logic is innocent.// She met Emma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman—the 
latter was not a violent person with a 
bomb, as she had supposed, but gentle 
in manner and soft-spoken. And this 
proves—what? We may not like the 
Soviet Government, she says in con- 
clusion, but we in America should “co- 
operate” with it, or they will establish 
something worse. “Here I am drunk, 
and you must give me some money for 
more drink, or I’ll have the D. T.’s all 
over the place.” 

Another book on Einstein is “Ein- 
stein the Searcher” (Dutton, $5.00), 
which is an explanation of his work 
derived from dialogues with the scien- 
tist, by Alexander Moszkowski. The 
translator is Henry L. Brose. '' 

Dr. L. Haden Guest has written an 
economic and political survey of Cen- 
tral Europe and Russia, in the years 
since the War, in “The Struggle for 
Power in Europe, 1917-1921” (Doran. 
$4.50). 

The leading figure in Germany is 
described in Hermann Brinckmeyer’s 
“Hugo Stinnes” (Huebsch. $1.50). 

Stephen Graham is one of he most 
interesting of writers, and his “Europe 
—Whither Bound?” (Appleton. $2.00) 
consists of letters which he wrote in 
1921 from Athens, Constantinople, 
Sofia, Belgrade, Budapest, Vienna, 
Prague, Warsaw, Berlin, and Rome. 

There was nothing insignificant to 
M. Fabre. His latest work to appear 
in translation is “The. Life of the 
Weevil” (Dodd. $2.50). 

A curious book of folk-songs and 
lore is “Negro Folk Rhymes” (Mac- 
millan. $2.25) compiled by Thomas W. 
Talley of Fisk University. Mr. Talley 
contributes a study of the subject; 
the music is given in some instances. 
Here is a typical rhyme: 

Mup-Loc Ponp. 

As I stepped down by de Mud Log pon’ 

I seed dat bullfrog wid his shoe-boots 
on. 

His eyes wus glass, an’ his heels wus 
brass; 

An’ I give him a dollar fer to let me 
pass. 

Of all religious orders which have 
provoked controversy the Jesuits are 
probably first.’’ An admirable history 
of the Order, from the viewpoint of 
one of its members, is the extensive 
work of Thomas J. Campbell, S. J., 
“The Jesuits, 1534-1921” (Encyclo- 
pedia Press. $6.00), a history of the 
Society of Jesus from its foundation 
to the present time. / 


Ellery C. Stowell dedicates his 
“Intervention in International Law” 
(John Byrne & Co.) to “the spirit of 
high idealism and practicality” in the 
foreign policy of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Sir Edward Grey. 

In “Penology in the United States” 
(Winston. $3.00) Louis N. Robinson 
studies the whole question of legal 
punishment—the jail, the workhouse, 
the reformatory, the penitentiary, the 
phases of prison life, and the other 
forms of punishment such as flogging 
and loss of civil rights. 

Every aspect of the foreign lan- 
guage press in America, its origin, 
European background, its advertise- 
ments, circulation in cities and in rural 
districts, its political attitude and in- 
fluence, are described in Robert E. 
Park’s “The Immigrant Press and Its 
Control” (Harper. $2.50). One of the 
most interesting sections is that de- 
scribing the manipulations of Louis N. 
Hammerling of the American Associa- 
tion of Foreign Language Newspapers. 
The chapter which follows describes 
enemy propaganda, 1914-1917, the do- 
ings of the German-American socie- 
ties, the activities of Dr. Heinrich Al- 
bert and Herr Dernberg, all the 
“Peace” societies which furthered the 
German aims, the plans for the pur- 
chase of American newspapers, the 
sermons of the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes which were used by the Ger- 
man General Staff to distribute in the 
British Fifth Army before the German 
offensive of March, 1918, and the Ger- 
man intrigues in this country with the 
Indian nationalists and the Sinn Fein. 

Poems by women, from Anne 
Askew, who was martyred in 1546, to 
writers still alive, appear in “A Book 
of Women’s Verse” (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press) under the editorship of 
S. C. Squire. The poets are nearly all 
Englishwomen, although a few others, 
like Julia Ward Howe, are included. 

Arthur B. Keith’s “War Government 
of The British Dominions” (Clarendon 
Press) is one of the series: “Economic 
and Social History of the World War.” 
Another volume in the same series is 
Arthur L. Bowley’s “Prices and Wages 
in the United Kingdom, 1914-1920.” 

Henry T. Finck’s “Gardening with 
Brains” (Harper. $2.50) is a thor- 
oughly interesting book which can be 
read with pleasure from beginning to 
end. He talks of vegetable gardens, 
flower gardens, trees, fruit-growing, 
the natural enemies of gardeners, and 
garden pests of all kinds. It is prac- 
tical for consultation; also it is enter- 
taining in its generalizations. 

The political situation in the Balkan 
States is described in “Near Eastern 
Affairs and Conditions” (Macmillan, 
$2.25) by Stephen Panaretoff, who has 
for many years been Bulgarian Minis- 
ter to the United States. These lec- 
tures were given at Williams College 
last year. 

Discussion of a favorite Homeric 
topic is the subject of Professor John 
A. Scott’s “The Unity of Homer” 
(University of California Press). 
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The Bankers Say — 


ANY substantial reasons for cer- 
tainty that business forces are 
gathering into a strong current of 
prosperity are seen by the nation’s 
bankers in the present course of 
events. Strikes and threatened strikes 
are considered the chief unfavorable 
e‘ement in the business picture. 

“An increasingly healthy banking 
situation, an advance in high grade 
investment issues, an improvement in 
the international exchanges, and re- 
ports of changing economic and politi- 
cal conditions abroad give a new tone 
to business sentiment,” says the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank of 
New York, striking the general key of 
the comment. “Moreover, there is the 
assurance that actual improvement 
has occurred in business. Various 
trades show expanding volume. In 
other recent years there was a con- 
tinuous decrease in railroad loadings 
from December to this date. This year 
there has been a continuous increase. 
Most people are inclined to interpret 
the favorable developments as decid- 
edly encouraging, and are accepting 
them as an indication that an era of 
more prosperous times for the entire 
commercial establishment of the coun- 
try is ahead.” 

This generalized statement is sup- 
ported, department by department, by 
business. Speaks the voice of the farm- 
ing districts through the Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis: 
“A better state of mind among North- 
western retail merchants anc dealers 
is reported by wholesale merchants, 
manufacturers, and jobbers. Imple- 
ment houses state that inquiries are 
much more numerous than last year at 
this time. This industry has felt the 
effects of the farmers’ crippled pur- 
chasing power. The selling prices of 
farm implements are being materially 
reduced, It must not be expected that 
any very considerable improvement in 
the volume of business can result in 
the Northwest between now and Sep- 
tember. The chief gain has been the 
lagging revival of confidence. There 
has been a constantly diminishing 
spread between the prices of what the 
farmer sells and what he buys, and 
this, in part, is the reason for the 
better feeling throughout the district. 
But also this feeling is due to a grad- 
ual realization by agriculturalists that 
theirs is not the only business that has 
suffered by the price deflation. If a 
hipped farmer has craved company he 
has not had far to go.” 

Even more forthright is the testi- 
mony of the Anglo and London Paris 
National Bank of San Francisco re- 
garding the mining situation: “There 
is an evident beginning of a revival in 
our mineral industries which have been 
greatly depressed during the two years 
just passed. There is a feeling of con- 
fidence resulting in extensive prepara- 
tory work which has been lacking for 
several years. It has for some time 
been impossible in this or any other 
country to operate gold mines without 
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Let us talk about your home 


WHEN FRIENDS drop in—are your books in keeping with 


the rest? Your furnishings reflect ad ee and some- 
times your prosperity. But your books tell instantly what 
you think and are. “* books not only afford the — 
satisfaction to the reader, but their reputation for character 
gives an added distinction to your library. 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE 
By GitBeERT Murray and others Net $2.50 
A remarkable book written by a dozen of the world’s greatest class- 
ical scholars to show what modern civilization owes to that of 
Greece, and what it can still learn from her. 


A BOOK OF WOMEN’S VERSE 
By J. C. Squire Net $2.50 
“Poetry is poetry whoever writes it, but so far as my observation 
oes, people do feel curiosity about women’s contributions to the arts. 
i felt this curiosity when I conceived this anthology: and it would 
be stupid not to admit it.” A delightful addition to Mr. Squire’s 


already long list of charming volumes. 


A MUSICAL PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
By J. D. M. RorkE Net $1.50 


Written with candour and without convention this book records the 
psychological development of an amateur music lover. A most 
attractive book for anyone to whora music means more than sound- 
ing brass or tinkling cymbal. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 

By CLarK WISSLER _ $5.00 

Never before, we think, has so much authoritative information on 

the Indian race and its culture been presented in a single attractive 
volume. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
By E. J. THomMsoN 85c 


A brief but satisfactory biography throwing much light on the orient- 
al subtlety of Tagore’s thought. It is also’the first study to be based 


on the original Bengali texts. 


ETRUSCAN TOMB PAINTINGS 


By FREDERIK POULSEN $5.00 
A splendidly illustrated work describing the subject and significance 
of these paintings. Those who have read George Dennis’s Cities and 
Cemeteries of Etruria will find here the illustrations so notably lacking 
in that work. 


MINOR POETS OF THE CAROLINE PERIOD 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY 3 vols. Net $13.75 
The issue of the third and final volume completes this great work 
begun more than sixteen years ago. As a definitive text of the 


eighteen or more poets included it is not likely to be superseded. 


SERINDIA 
By Sir Auret STEIN 5 vols. $84.00 
Officially this work is an account of Sir Aurel Stein’s great Central- 
Asian expedition in the years 1906-9, but actually it is an inexhaustible 
mine for any one interested in Asian art, archaeology, manners, 
Customs and Early History A work to marvel at for its hundreds 
of beautiful plates in colour and collotype. 


No home is a real home without books. 
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loss. The gold dollar would buy no 
more than the paper dollar and only in 
the richest mines would the gold taken 
out pay for the labor and materials at 
current wages and prices. Materials 
now cost less. Men who were attracted 
by the high wages of the war indus- 
tries are now drifting back into the 
country. All are willing to accept 
wages which the industry can pay. The 
result is the rapid re pening of closed 
mines and the resumption of prepara- 
tory work in nearly all. And that feel- 
ing is typical of the mining industry 
generally.” 

Of the great basic industrial metal, 
the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee says: “Employment re- 
turns show gains for iron and steel and 
their products. The manufacture of 
machinery is receiving stimulation 
from the large orders recently placed 
by the railroads, from the automobile 
industry, from recent quickening of 
activity in farm implements and pros- 
pective activity in road building. All 
of these causes together have not pro- 
duced any great effects, but there are 
reasons for thinking that the industry 
is moving steadily into a stronger po- 
sition.” 

Fundamental improvement in the 
mercantile aspect of the nation’s life is 
emphasized by the First National Bank 
of Philadelphia: “The country is 
emerging from the period of hazardous 
inventories and is fast readjusting its 
business upon a safe price level. The 
situation has been greatly clarified and 
while the list of failures is still very 
large, business generally is being done 
conservatively and on a basis of modest 
profits. Deflation has been attended 
with many benefits and business men 
are conducting their affairs with great 
caution.” 

The First National Bank of Boston 
sees general improvement, but notes 
the hampering effects of strikes: “A 
comparison between today and a year 
ago shows clearly a pronounced bet- 
terment in basic trade condi%ions; more 
volume; more concerns registering 
monthly profits; fewer businesses ac- 
cumulating losses; and, vitally im- 
portant, a distinct improvement in the 
relation between prices of farm 
products and finished goods. The inex- 
orable economic pressure, exerting it- 
self to bring down prices of finished 
goods and services, is evidenced by the 
strike situation, representing the re- 
sistance of labor to this much-desired 
return to normal price relations. New 
England has its full share of strikes, 
the labor situation in shoe manufac- 
turing temporarily being overshadowed 
by the cotton textile strikes. Partly 
as a result of diminished retail demand 
and partly on account of an unsettled 
price situation due to expected lower 
wages and prices, even the most 
strongly entrenched cotton mills are 
curtailing, with many mills inclined to 
shut down entirely.” 

The Girard Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia is confident that a sound basis 
for taxation relief for business is the 
practical result of the Washington 
Conference: “While men call it dis- 
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armament or a naval holiday, it is 
really a taxpayers’ holiday. The more 
of the taxpayers’ money that is kept 
out of war supplies, the more there 
will be to spend for other things. Busi- 
ness. of all kinds, except munition 
manufacture, should expand as a re- 
sult of reduced taxation. Capital can 
be accumulated again, and as fast as 
it grows it will seek a place to work. 
That will mean new life-blood for a 
thousand industries, new extensions to 
factories, enlargement of plants, home 
building, better railroad facilities, a 
higher standard of living for everybody 
and at a smaller cost” 

The Braddock National Bank, Brad- 
dock, Pennsylvania: “The outlook 
generally is better than it was a month 
ago and, if it is possible to avert a seri- 
ous coal strike, there is a fair prospect 
of progressive recovery in many lines. 
The wage dollar is buying better service 
than it did and it is likely to become 
even more productive as the country 
has still a larger surplus of workers 
than is ordinarily employed at this 
time. Luxury expenditures are declin- 
ing, the nation is thinking again in 
terms of sane finance, and, while there 
is a broad demand for accommodation, 
the credit tension has been materially 
relieved. Furthermore, the country’s 
bank position represents almost record- 
breaking strength.” 

Both governmental and academic re- 
views are in accord with the opinions 
expressed by the bankers. Says the 
monthly Department of Commerce sur- 
vey: “Production has in general in- 
creased, stocks have been reduced, and 
prices have become more stabilized. 
Although the general price level con- 
tinued to decline farm prices have ad- 
vanced, thus putting increased pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the pro- 
ducers. Increased business from the 
rural districts is already seen. In- 
creased employment and a decline in 
immigration evidence a more healthy 
condition for labor. Transportation 
statistics indicate improved conditions 
for the railroads.” Harvard Economic 
Service weelly letter: “Improvement 
is reflected by the advance in specula- 
tion and the downward movement in 
meney rates. The rise of security 
prices and the decline of money rates 
since last summer give strong support 
for the forecast that the upward move- 
ment of business last month will shortly 
be followed by a still greater increase 
in business activity.” 

The opinions and judgments thus ex- 
pressed by bankers throughout the 
country seem to be borne out by the 
decidedly buoyant tone of the stock 
market during the past fortnight. The 
coal strike, to be sure, has taken place 
and is now in full swing, but the fact 
that it occupies little space on the front 
page seems to reflect the feeling that 
the menace is not regarded as serious 
at the present time. The New England 
textile strike is apparently affording 
some useful liquidation. The state of 
the bond market proves beyond ques- 
tion the abundance of money. 
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Entrancing 


Novels 
THE DOOM TRAIL 


By Arthur D Howden Smith 
A novel of pioneer America that delights 
the man in every boy and the boy in every 
man. If you enjoy excitement and danger 
and thrilling escapes; if you like the in- 
trigue of nations and the strife of men; if 
you thrill to the Indian’s war whoop and 
the white man’s conquering cheer; if your 
heart is touched by the love that knows 
no bounds—in short, if you like a really 
top-notch story with action in every line, 
here is the book for you. $1.90 


THE ASHES OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


By Frank A. Russell 
An Australian love story which has been 
awarded first prize as the best Australian 
novel of the past year. $1.90 


THE PERSONAL 
TOUCH 


By Emma Beatrice Brunner 
A dramatic story of love and adventure 
and intrigue in high society that charms 
from beginning to end. $1.90 








At all bookstores 
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Books on India 
Historical Political 


The rapid march of political events in India, leading 
recently to Ghandi’s arrest and sentence, give particular 
interest to the whole field of the Indian unrest under 
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Nationalism and 
Shakespeare’s 


“Henry V”’ 


Classics in the Light of Modern 
Conditions 
By Frederick Houk Law 


VI 


M* H. G. WELLS, in his remark- 

ably stimulating “Outline of 
History,” sets forward his belief that 
nationalism is an evil, and that Britan- 
nia, Germania, and Columbia are, as 
‘it were, tribal gods before whom the 
men of today sacrifice themselves. Mr. 
Wells sees, in the future, the passing 
away of nationalism and the coming of 
world unity. 

Others besides Mr. Wells look for- 
ward to world unity. The leaders of 
Soviet Russia, for example, lose no op- 
portunity to try to make all the world 
'Bolshevistic. Russian agents are said 
‘to have worked hard in Germany and 
in India; and a fund of many million 
dollars, wrung from starving Russia, 
‘was reported to be doing missionary 
‘work for Bolshevism in the United 
States. Various types of so-called 
|“workers” have proposed at different 
ijtimes to overthrow established govern- 
ments and to create world unity. Now 
land then such a startling event as the 
'Wall Street explosion reminds people 
i'that there are in the world men who 
itake such theories seriously. 

If someone were to rush up to you 
and say: “My house is on fire! Set 
yours on fire, too, and we’ll be just 
alike!” you would call him crazy. The 
Russian call for the overthrow of na- 
tionalism, and the call from many other 
sources, is not a call for the happiness 
of the people as a whole, but a call for 
ia new tyranny—that of the ignorant 
mob led by a few who are both ignorant 
and unscrupulous. The mere dreamers, 
who have no new tyranny in view, 
point to nothing at all stable or sub- 
stantial to take the place of the na- 
tionalism that they would overthrow. 

Out of centuries of blood and sacri- 
fice, of tears and prayers, and of hope- 
ful, highly intelligent, purposeful work 
the nations have been evolved. Surely, 
the best and quickest way by which to 
bring about world concord is through 
the highest and noblest development of 
nationalism, just as the best and quick- 
est way by which to bring about any 
civilization is through the highest and 
noblest development of individual life. 
On this subject, William Shakespeare, 
who was a great thinker and there- 
fore a great poet, had no doubts. In 
his play, “Henry V,” he presents his 
ideal of a true nationalist and patriot. 

Some have said that King Henry V 
is Shakespeare’s highest ideal of a 
loyal gentleman, the ideal to which he 
would have every citizen aspire. When 
urged into war with France, Henry de- 
mands careful consideration and full 
istudy of the facts. He treats every 
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man as an individual and a brother. In 
battle he is a leader, and in despair he 
is patient, resourceful, and ready to 
fight to the death. In victory he seeks, 
not for triumph, but for lasting peace. 
His whole thought is for his country, 
and for that country he is at any time 
ready to die. The play is an heroic 
poem in praise of love of country. In 
it is that spirit of undying and never- 
surrendering patriotism, made visible 
in the fight with the Spanish Armada; 
in Nelson’s victories at Copenhagen, 
the Nile, and Trafalgar; in the defense 
of Lucknow; and in the trenches of 
France. That spirit has built up an 
enduring and substantial civilization 
in which right becomes more and 
more triumphant. To suggest replac- 
ing it by subtle schemes of tyranny 
by the ignorant, or by vapory plans 
that offer no holding units is to sug- 
gest turning civilization backward. 
World brotherhood can not possibly 
come except through the highest de- 
velopment of nationalities. 

Shakespeare’s “Henry V” emphasizes 
some of the duties that fall upon all 
citizens in the development of the best 
national life. One of these is the en- 
couragement of peace, “Dear nurse 
of arts, plenties, and joyful births.” 
“Take heed,” says Shakespeare, “how 
you awake our sleeping soul of war.” 

Shakespeare was no friend of total 
disarmament. He believed that a na- 
tion, like a man, should be ready for 
self-defense, and not exposed as a help- 
less prey to some covetous enemy. 
“Peace itself should not so dull a king- 
dom, though war nor no known quar- 
rel were in question, but that defenses, 
musters, preparations, should be main- 
tained.” 

Above all else “Henry V” sets for- 
ward an absolute and unblemished 
loyalty to nation and flag. In the early 
part of the play three traitors are dis- 
covered and condemned, but their story 
is told with such restrained simplicity 
and lack of passion that they appear 
as self-condemned wretches, utterly 
unworthy to share in-a glorious na- 
tional life. In strong contrast with 
this episode is the body of loyal sol- 
diers who stand with the king facing an 
utterly superior foe—and every man 
(like those later men with the Light 
Brigade) ready to die, but to die fight- 
ing. “We are in great danger,” says 
the king; “the greater therefore should 
our courage be.” Some thought like 
that must have been in the minds of 
Washington at Valley Forge; of the 
men at Gettysburg; and of the little 
armies that stemmed the first German 
advance. In the play absolute loyalty 
wins, as it has won many a time in his- 
tory. Indeed, from absolute and un- 
swerving loyalty, even to the death, 
has come most of the good that we 
possess. Law and order have been 
bought at too great sacrifice to throw 
away idly. 

The play is a royal play, but it em- 
phasizes democracy, fellowship, and 


common manhood, for while it says 
“Every subject’s duty is the king’s,” 
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it also says “Every subject’s soul is 
his own.” 


Dr. Robertson, well-known through his emi- 
nent contributions to Religious Literature, in 
this new book, amplifies, if possible, his repu- 
tation as an able thinker and writer. Dr. 
James Moffatt, in his foreword to the book, 
says: ‘‘Mr. Robertson brings more than crit- 
ical training to his difficult task, He has the 
fine gifts of moral insight and spiritual pene- 
tration. What he has produced seems to me 
to be a singularly attractive piece of work; 
the effect is to enable us to see the life of 
Jesus, not as the reflection of presuppositions 
which we bring to it, but as the inspiration 
of our personal experience in the same order 
of faith, and as the ultimate justification of 
our Christian attitude toward God and the 
world.’’ $2.25 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 
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English, Literature a- 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


H 


1. 





. Explain 


. What experiences 


. Explain 


. Explain 


. What is an analogy? 


. What is a “blurb’’? 


ead of the English Department, 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 


New Letters of Byron. 

Explain why the appearance of two new 
volumes of letters by Byron should be 
hailed as a considerable event. 


- What value is gained by studying the let- 


ters written by famous people of the past? 
Prepare a list of five volumes containing 
letters written by great authors. Ask your 
librarian to assist you in the preparation 
of a list that will be helpful to young 
readers. 

What are the characteristics of President 
Roosevelt’s letters to his children? 

What does Carlyle say in his “Essay on 
Burns” concerning the difference between 
Burns’s work as a poet and Burns’s work 
as a letter-writer? 


. What are the characteristics of an ideal 


friendly letter? 


. Copy from any volume of letters written 


by a well-known author a single letter that 
illustrates thoroughly good principles in let- 
ter-writing. Read the letter aloud to your 
class, and point out its praiseworthy feat- 
ures. 


. What are the reasons that lead people to 


believe Byron was a great poet? 


. Name five of Byron’s best-known lyrics. 


Read one of them aloud, and tell why it 
is worthy of note. 

in detail the respects in which 
Byron was both picturesque and romantic. 


- Why would some people prefer a single 


volume of new letters by Keats to a half 
dozen volumes of new letters by Byron? 
led Byron to _ write 
“Childe Harold’? What passages in that 
poem are especially famous? 

in what respects the poetry of 
Byron differs from the poetry of Words- 
worth, of Shelley, and of Keats. 

in full the following sentence: 
“Keats, more than anyone else, bequeathed 
to Tennyson and to the Pre-Raphaelites 
and to the later comers the meaning that 
the name of poetry had for them and that 
it still has for ourselves.” 


. What was the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 


and what was its purpose? 


. Renunciation. 


. What do the rose and the poppy symbolize? 
. Explain the relation of the last stanza of 


the poem to the preceding three stanzas. 


- Book Reviews. 

What is a “synthetic historian’? How 
does his work differ from the work of other 
historians ? 

Name three historians who have written 
histories that are classed as works of lit- 
erature. 

Name at least two famous American writers 
of history. 


. What led Francis Parkman to write “The 


Oregon Trail’? Was Parkman a “synthetic 
historian” ? 

What points does 
Professor Ferrero make in his analogy be- 
tween the third and the twentieth centuries ? 
Give a talk in which you emphasize what 
Professor Ferrero says are the dangers that 
confront modern civilization. 

Write a short composition in which you 
show what the work of the public schools 
may accomplish for the world of today. 


- New Books and Old. 

_ Write a “blurb” for 
one of the books you have read in your 
course in English. Write it so appealingly 
that one who reads it will wish to buy the 
book. 

Arrange a class contest in “blurb” writing 
on the books read in your course in Eng- 
lish. Your teacher will do well to excuse 
the winners from at least one written exer- 
cise. 


- A Richly Deserved Honor. 


Prepare, on the work of Booker Washing- 


: ton, an address that will show that he richly 


deserved the honor of a statue in his 


memory, 
- Housing Troubles and the Way Out. 
Summarize the principles that should gov- 
ern the proper construction of dwellings. 
Draw from this article, and from other 
articles in this issue, suitable propositions 
for class debates. 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


Head of the Department of Social 


Science, Julia Richman High School 


Summaries. 


1. Add to your summaries the developments of 


Il. Lloyd George’s Pyrrhic Victory. 


the week in relation to War Debts, Strikes 
and Lockouts, Ireland, Merchant Marine, etc. 
The 
British Empire. 


1. Look u> the victory of Pyrrhus and see what 


the expression means. In what way was the 
victory cf Lloyd George a Pyrrhic victory? 


2. On what occasions has Secretary Hughes 


officially expressed his view concerning Rus- 
sia? State that view. Show how its basis 
is moral principle. 


8. Outline the comparison of the situations of 


Lenin and Lloyd George. 


4. Look up the career of the Younger Pitt. 


Compare the situations of the two men al- 
luded to by Lleyd George. Out of this de- 
velop a comparison of the relation of England 
to the French Revolution with the relation 
of England to the Russian Revolution. 


5. Summarize Lloyd George’s analysis of Euro- 


pean conditions. 


6. What values of the Genoa Conference are 


7. Taking the 


here mentioned? 

“Cannes conditions’ and the 
promises of Lloyd George to the Commons into 
account what are the limitations upon any 
agreement with Russia? To what extent 
are the Russian representatives likely to 
agree to those limitations ? 


Ill. “‘Broken Pledges’ in the Coal Conflict, 


The Issues in the Coal Strike. Do- 


mestic Affairs. 


1. Constituting yourselves a jury render your 


2. State the demands of each side. 


8. Are 


verdict on the questions asked by Mr. Baker 
at the end of his article. 
What are 


“The Issues in the Coal Strike’ as 4>- 
fined by the editor? Do you agree 

his conclusions on a national union -- 
miners? Are there any national unions in 
other labor fields? 

there nation-wide monopolies 
trolled by capitalists in this country? 


con- 


IV. Housing Troubles and the Way Out. 
1. 


How does this article suggest a way of 
ultimately solving the housing difficulty? 
Would it apply to the housing difficulties 
of your locality? 


2. Describe the improvement in the character 


of housing facilities in New York City since 
the Civil War. To what extent is this 
due to legislation? Explain the requirement 
of the present tenement house law. 


8. Show “‘the serious consequences of the pres- 


ent overcrowding and shortage in homes.” 


4, Has your locality escaped any of the evils 


found in the history of the housing problems 
of New York? 


V. Has the President Surrendered to the 


1. Describe the circumstances 


Spoilsmen? Domestic Affairs. 

in American 
history which: led to the enunciation of 
“the maxim that to the victors belong the 
spoils.”” Explain the growth of the spoils 
system. What were its evil effects? 


2. Describe how the merit system “has been 


built up through the successive advances 
made by President after President during 
four decades.” 


8. State the facts of the present situation as 


Vi. 


far as known which lead to interest in the 
question. 
A Richly Deserved Honor. 


1. Look up the story of Booker T. Washing- 


ton’s life. What were the “great qualities” 
he possessed and what was the good he 
accomplished ? 


2. In what other lines have negroes done 


vil 


notable work? 
. The Ruin of Ancient Civilization. 


1. Look up the work of Professor Ferrero as 


a historian. What parts of it are good for 
outside reading in high school work? 


2. Look up and compare the Europe of the 


Vili. 
Vv. 
1. Describe the growth 


third century with the Europe of the twen- 
tieth century. 
Nationalism and Shakespeare’s “Henry 


of nationality in 
Europe in the nineteenth century. 


2. To what extent was the World War an aid 


to the grewth of nationalism? 


3. Describe the attempts to attain world 





unity through a development of empire. 
What celebrated characters of history have 
been strongly influenced by the ideal of a 
world empire? 
























